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Mary Grabam Lund 


In Search Of Innocence 


A Poet’s Preview of the ‘New Philosophy’ 


James Franklin Lewis, who was attaining recognition as a poet 
shortly before his death in 1945, forgotten for almost fifteen years, 
is now being recognized as a philosopher who used poetry as “a 
tool of thought.” The “truths” resultant from his few short years 
of search are remarkably like the discoveries of the emergent evo- 
lutionists, of the “New Philosophy” as described by Peter Drucker 
in the August 1957 issue of Harper’s Magazine: (1) that God 
evolved from man’s thinking; (2) that there is no absolute truth; 
(3) that organic emergence of new and higher purposes is pres- 
ent in man from birth, and that interdependent men can magni- 
fy each other’s purposes. This interdependence opens to a fourth 
aspect which was suggested by Archie J. Bahm in the summer 1959 
issue of The New Mexico Quarterly Review, in an article titled “The 
New Philosophy and Its Enemies,” namely, that “complementarity” 
is necessary in any social system involving interdependence. 
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Lewis, an instructor in chemistry who had broken with the 
Christian myth, became obsessively absorbed in the total mystery 
of life; like Keats, he was impelled to the pursuit of poetry by a 
“vast idea,” the search for truth; he envisioned a new revelation, a 
Shelleyan apocalypse of intellectual beauty; yet he realized that the 
object of knowledge is reality, not truth, which is the fleeting radi- 
ance of reality. In “Creative Chaos” (Iconograph, 1941), Lewis says, 
“... the magic laxity of genius now/ Must... / Develop our streams 
of innocence frankly new.” This is the “primal innocence” which 
Stephen Spender has recognized as the goal of Western writers 
since Goethe’s “lyric.man.” It accounts for Benn’s seeking nihilism; 
it is the platform from which Camus proclaimed a morality of re- 
volt, a window into Lawrence Durrell’s “heraldic universe.” 


In 1941 Lewis was breaking through into a new realm of phi- 
losophic thinking, trying to go back to first principles, both his- 
torically and instinctively. Yet he resisted the pseudo-primitivism 
of Gertrude Stein and her followers, despised the imitators of 
Pound and the “Eliotized exhibitionists of no-knowledge,” the im- 
presarios of poetry, the poetasters. He resisted the false science 
(scientism) of the social scientists based on the unreality of facts 
and figures and averages and trends, and held to the Hegelian be- 
lief that every society is in a state of inner contradiction and con- 
flict, and of consequent ambiguity. This duality applies to the poet. 
Must he in innocence wait for a new revelation, or by his art force 
thought along new and creative paths? Perhaps both, for his art is 
the product of history and instinct. 


The “streams of innocence” may resist the hard blows of meta- 
physics and metascience, yet flow from the rock at the whispering 
tap of poetry. There are no limits to what we can imagine. What 
determines the capriciousness of instinct? It is a hard thing to know, 
since logic continually pulls the soaring imagination back into the 
gravitational field of reason. Thus the universe evolves like a helix, 
“which in some respects recalls the epicycles of the Almagest.” In- 
nocence and instinct must cope with potential complexities and 
perversions to survive. In “Snarled Nightbrush” (Score for This 
Watch, Swallow Press, p. 13), written in 1940, two years before the 
notebook in which he records how he wrestled with philosophy, 
Lewis envisions modern man caught in “Threads of darkness blow- 
ing hither out of the East” to “the dimming of conscious thought,/ 
yet ... not infrequently the light of youth/ Works down through 
the screen of it all and the curtain of death.” 


Lewis was sharply aware of the menace of fear, of encroaching 
pessimism and smothering disbelief. He left a fragment of a long 
poem begun in the last week of his life in which he seems to be 





drawing together a familiar multiplicity of images toward an op- 
timistic conclusion, if we may judge by the title of the projected 
group, Into a Fair Country. Yet the notebook argument of the first 
poem of the sequence, sub-titled “Frightened Fires” is blood-con- 
gealing. Some phrases are “weak man in a hostile universe. . 
snow, the wonderful principle of seductive sterility . . . How piti- 
ful is man in his small heat-lit house, not knowing he is but an 
image of the universal granulation, before which he is powerless 
and improbable.” 


As is often the case where Lewis’s notebook and poem are com- 
pared, the poem is more optimistic. It celebrates, not man’s pitiful- 
ness, but the triumph of his imagination: 


Child who is man, at bay 

Of window, pours his conjuring 
Creative fancy warm and gray 

Upon the shapeless fetish, mass 

Of thrilling, and boisterous ash, fling 
Of eternity; Shapes, through glass 
Brightly, ash of his wondering. 


The child is looking through the window at the snowman, the result 
of scientific philosophy, vulnerable to destruction by both wind and 
sun, the forces of evil and the forces of good. Yet man is climbing 
to life from the volcanic snow, he impresses his will upon the “ash 
of his wondering” until it springs in “memory and grass,” into 
Will 

Of his own face, lurid slice 

Of his home hand, wishful till 

Of moon-turf and his love-surprise. 

O blaze of courage in the pan 

Commelts aboard storm-tortured sill 

Whatever prophecy is man. 


These were the last words he wrote, the night of October 21, 1945, 
before his death in his laboratory. Man himself is the “wishful till 
of moon-turf,” an impressive agricultural image: he has become 
the “will of his own face,” in a civilization which bears the impress 
of his hand. To the plodding industrious image of man the tiller is 
added the venturous image of man the sailor. In the last three 
lines the various images are fused: “blaze of courage” points back 
to the fires behind the “volcanic snow;” the storm tortured sill to 
man at “bay of window” “commelts” to the snowman, “powerless 
and improbable.” But the melting “boisterous ash,” the “ash of his 
wondering,” builds to “whatever prophecy is man.” 

In his notebook at this late period, Lewis argued the use of 
poetic analogy as a tool of thought: “The use of analogy presup- 
poses the existence of something which lies behind both terms of 
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the comparison. Hence of all methods it is the most philosophical 
in the Platonic sense.” He admits that “All analogy is not philoso- 
phy, but may be the most absurd outcropping of a perverse mind, 
as in the scholastic interpretation of The Song of Songs, or Bacon’s 
explanation of Pan, Perseus, and Bacchus. Thus analogy represents 
the highest function and the lowest of the human mind.” 


He argues further, “The concept of probability gives us license 
to state any far-fetched theory whatever, with the simple qualifica- 
tion that, after all, it is only a remote probability. Thus we are at 
once saved the hypocritical trouble of building fire-proof structures 
of thought, arguing seriously for beliefs we do not wholly believe, 
and proving that our proof is really a proof; and, on the other hand, 
of nebular mind-scattering, when we bespeak a phantasmagoria. 
Everything has its level of probability.” 


Lewis discovered for himself the “truths” of the emergent evo- 
lutionists, discovered that even God evolved from man’s thinking. 
A poem published in Crescendo the fall of 1944 titled “Necessity: 
Of the Fertile Salvation” asserts, in the last stanza, 


Yet man alone, 

He of the names and tangible titles, 
Brilliantly must calculate 

The stupid cubics of his soul’s salvation. 
Then, and not until construction 

Lastly overbridges his destruction, 

May he touch hereditary wing 

To the flesh of early spring, 

And from the meat of this true mortal pod 
Create the essence of himself—his god. 


The second aspect of the New Philosophy is a protest against 
the mechanization of man, asserting that the “whole is more than 
the sum of its parts.” Some of the modern existentialist thinkers 
have joined such protest, yet existentialism would reduce the whole 
of man to one of his parts—the power to choose. Lewis asserted this 
power, certainly, but held that no choice is complete, that there is 
never an absolute. Man’s mind embodies goals of incompleteness. 
In a poem titled “Reality: The Temporary Truth of Us” (published 
in The University of Kansas City Review, Winter, 1946), Lewis 
challenges man’s tendency to “quaff the matter whole,” to accept a 
religion (or a science or a philosophy) without question. And Lewis 
accepts his task, as a poet: to spread, “through my own personal 
diffraction-grating/ ... today’s . .. spectrum to its gray components, 
... with the hope, not of truth .. . no, not of an absolute... / But of 
color and beauty and motive and form, Love and harmony, spring- 





time and creation,/ ... But not the past, actually not the past;/ Only 
the sweet and ease come back of it” (Reality,” 57-62). 


In 1939, Lewis had said, “A pattern is the thing . . ./ Old en- 
tablatures/ Support much more than cold illuminations” (“Essay 
on Education,” 119-122). Five years later, in “Reality” he was still 
seeking a pattern, seeking it by way of the “chaos, disbanded spec- 
tra, impossible beauty of the child-mind” (68), which means, per- 
haps, that he was trying more and more to trust his instincts, to 
think through his feelings. In his notebook he attempts to describe 
the use of instinct in thinking. “Progress is a helix, going always in 
the direction of a new and larger helix. . .. Thus we have an evolu- 
tion, a progress, which has direction, but that direction is only a 
repetition on a larger scale of the old pattern. Thus we have every- 
thing in off-set equilibrium, i.e., rhythm. ... The capriciousness of 
instinct tends to make the line more crooked, whereas the mind of 
man tends to stretch the spring into a Euclidean straight line . . .” 


Lewis reminds himself, and us, that, both in the macrocosm and 
the microcosm, despite scientific devices that bring both worlds to 
our knowledge, .. . “the finest and the coarsest helices which go 
together to make up the manifold beyond our ken, in fact are but 
extrapolations of what we see within our scope.” Thus he directs 
the mind toward two new worlds of discovery. His poems repeatedly 
elaborate the thought that it is man’s business to become more than 
he is, and yet remain man, who has ever more to become. This also 
is a postulate of the New Philosophy, as described by Mr. Drucker. 


It was Lewis’s conviction that the thinker should use his in- 


stinct, that he should “. . . from the unstable misconstructions, and 
the coarse/ Extractions of guilty pseudo-civilization/ Somehow 
strike free . . .” (Reality,” 79-81). This, Lewis thought, is man’s 


problem and it was his poet’s business, not to solve it, but to state 
it and re-state it, dramatically, histrionically, comically, oratorically, 
over and over again. No whims are too casual, no fancies of man’s 
brain too mean to examine probingly. Many of his poems are 
dialectic clothed in living detail: the poet is following his advice 
to himself in Note 20 of his Notebook: “Let not the philosopher 
illustrate his generalizations; let life.” 


The quotations from Lewis’s notebook and from his poetry 
affirm a third aspect of the New Philosophy, the humanistic belief 
in “internal teleology,” that organic emergence of new and higher 
purposes is present in man from birth, and that interdependent men 
can magnify each other’s purposes. The word “organic” was fre- 
quently used by Lewis in his letters and notebooks, showing his 
grasp of the unconscious sources of his lyricism and the expanding 








dialectic of his ideas. In his early poems which cling to a lyrical 
pattern, he states that “something nameless and unshakable took 
root in my primordial mind,/ Until from the tickling growth I 
understood—/ How in the deepest months between adventures,/ 
Shell in the deepest mind the germs of thought!” (“The Parenthood 
of Rain,” Score, p. 12). In a letter to Dr. Swallow, his publisher, he 
confessed that a poem often began in his mind as a melody, yet the 
tune did not interfere with the dialectic, as instanced by the first 
poem in Score: in “Midair Metabolism” the poet, looking at a foun- 
tain in a park, realizes that dialectic is not destructive, but a con- 
dition of continuous emergence. The goal of life is not merely to 
survive, but to create, and the poet shouts, above the roar of the 
descending water, “Now I am glad again/ In the unsubstantial way/ 
Of a water-stalk that flows like a poet’s pen/ To fill an oblivious 
rock-strewn gorge/ Unstably as the course of men.” 


Thus Lewis exults, as he does in so many of his poems, in the 
act of creation, confident of man’s intuitive apprehension of him- 
self as a purposive being. It is this polarity of mind, described by 
Emerson as “intellectual magnetism towards universal truth” which 
Dr. Bahm stressed as a fourth aspect of the New Philosophy. It 
involves “complementarity,” the tendency of great minds to be 
drawn in the same direction in a given area of space and time. 
Lewis applied this “dialectic of polarity” to his own poems, insisting 
that they be arranged in “organic order,” building to a synthesis, 
however inadequate, of his emerging philosophy. Such a book is 
Apocalypse of Harmony, which he had ready for publication before 
he died. 


Part One carries the sub-title “Search for Center.” The five 
poems here deal with the contemporary scene. The title poem is a 
vision of the future: the poet sees the history of the race influenced 
by the essential mind, “the spikenard/ Combed through the long 
flowing hair of continuity.” He sees the United States “Pouring its 
serum into distant islands,/ Drawing . . ./ These outset subdivisions 
of geology/ Into the single body,/ Like muscles partial to the single 
bone.” In “Hymn to Home,” he further emphasizes this point; “They 
shall set their wandering watches again by your faith and point,/ 
They shall guide their jumpy needles by your nuclear lode .. .” 


“Ascent of Storm King Mountain” ostensibly is an autobio- 
graphical narrative, but it carries forward the thought of the two 
previous poems—picturing that “home-focus,” that “river-center” 
which is America—as the mountain climbers return, making the 
perilous descent on all fours, they must grab at the “dusty skele- 
tons” of “starved ancestral trees,” and then save themselves at last 
by “slim poplar saplings standing/ Luckily around for anchor . .” 





“A Buttercup for Easter” is in fact another prophetic hymn to 
home. The lonely young farmer “with the chevrons on his brow, 
boy old, now home and lost, . . ./ lost in the endless library of his 
fathers,” seeking perhaps a lost mythology, finds a buttercup “In 
the polished meadow of his lone home acre,” and bears the “buoyant 
yellow petal homeward.” The last poem of this section, “Fertility 
Rites,” summarizes the thought of the four preceding, that we are 
at the beginning of a new era of history: “We are at the bottom of 
the sky,/ The lower dangle of the rain-strands .. .” 


Part Two, “The Sterile Dust,” develops the same idea through 
a series of thirty-nine short poems, only one of which does not deal 
directly with an historical subject. “Ridpath’s Grave” is not merely 
a search for roots of our present culture. It also reveals Lewis’s 
roots, as it pictures a ten-year-old boy in his grandfather’s home, 
lying on his stomach in a shaft of sunlight, poring over one of the 
giant volumes of Ridpath’s History of the World: “He lay and 
watched a beam of moting motion/ Spread on a rotting leather tome 
of tombs./ It was Ridpath’s yellow fort of history.” 


In the last poem, “The Ascending Wave,” seeming chaos is 
drawn into a cosmos in Lewis’s vision of Raleigh as a symbol of the 


adventurous spirit that built the United States, “. . . the brave 
scientific disinterest/ Of poetical adventure pushing beyond the 
bound/ Of boundaries . . .” Lewis, like Raleigh, stood at the begin- 


ning of a new age, throwing his imagination into a new utopia, 
quickening the dead past and the unborn future with the prescience 
of his searching poetries. And because a small boy in a big farm- 
house that was solidly built in a past century found four big books 
in yellow leather that opened up like a romantic screen of pictures, 
Lewis the chemist read history as other men read detective stories, 
and his poetry is therefore mapped more brightly, more humanly. 
Though occasionally a Mercator projection distorts, it opens vistas. 
There is validity and growth in life, though seen through centuries 
muddied with error. Not even a new war will quite scatter the 
broken leaves of tomes. Love and life will continue even on Rid- 
path’s grave. 


Thus the poet returns to the same assertion of continuity that 
he found in the primal waters, in the semen and synapses, in the 
turning wheel and whirling worlds of earlier poems. The Apoca- 
lypse (the book), when published, will celebrate a new philosophy, 
a fresh organicism, opposed to the rugged individualism of America’s 
past, advocating a heightened, sensitive, aware individualism in 
which a person trained to responsibility may accept with dignity 
his place on a new frontier, perhaps even on a Patmian isle, as 
stance for the journey into an expanding universe. The quest will 








not be easy. The poet may quail when he finds that “it is the wrong 
mountain, “but the scientist is trained to disappointment; he will 


say, “We shall need to find a better mountain./ We shall need to 
melt its snows.” 


Biographical Note 


JAMES FRANKLIN LEWIS was born March 14, 1903, in DeSoto, 
Indiana. His father, a Methodist minister, was English, his 
mother a school teacher of pioneer stock. He received a Ph.D. 
in chemistry from Ohio State University in 1930, and taught 
chemistry in various colleges of the Mid-West and South for 
fifteen years. In 1937, he married Janet Taylor of Duluth. In 
the summer of 1943, he joined the faculty of the University of 
Kansas City, and became an associate editor of the Review. He 
died of a heart attack October 26, 1945. 


All his life he wrote poetry and poetic prose, but only in the 
last years did he make a serious attempt to market his work. 
He published three volumes of poetry and appeared in a great 
many of the little magazines of the early forties. He edited the 
last double issue of Crescendo when Scott Greer, the editor, 
left for the army. At the time of his death he had a volume of 
poems selected from his published work, complete with a 
preface by Thomas Howells, in his publisher’s hands, and had 
made definite plans for the first issue of a magazine to be titled 
Equinox, an outlet for “Pre-Romantic” poets. 


Both The University of Kansas City Review and Experiment 
published memorial issues the winter of 1945-46, printing a 
considerable amount of his recent poetry. After that, his work 
received no publicity for fifteen years, except for articles by 
Mary Graham Lund which appeared in various little maga- 
zines in the late fifties, until in the summer of 1960 Janet 
Taylor Lewis discovered unpublished work among her late 
husband’s books and papers which had been stored in her 
father’s attic. A great deal of interest has been aroused among 
magazine editors to whom parts of this work have been sub- 
mitted. James Boyer May, editor of Trace, has been taking an 
active interest in publicizing what he considers “the recovery 
of a major American poet.” 
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James Franklin Lewis 


The Apocalypse of Harmony 


And I could see as through a colored dream taken, 
The pageant of the fluid and the mountain. 

The important thing was this, on this occasion, 
That I could see in actuality of eye 

What I had always known was always there, 

The fluid flowing and binding all things 

In the mountain. 


I saw the sun pour rainbows on the earth, 

Blinding the earth firmly on its way; 

And the earth soared northern lights upon the moon, 
To accent that light, and the moon, back 

To itself. 

And I saw how the earth was the center of space, 
Pouring more of benefaction than it got 

In return. 

And I saw how the mountain was the pivot of the earth, 
Curing and drawing with its own prophetic physic 
All its minors. 

O phyltre, potion, tincture, wine, cordial, sport, 

I do not feel my people know you, 

How you start like all beginnings, 

From the hand. 

Out of all things, into all things, flows, should flow, 
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Might flow, 
You, the blood, sap, lotion, ichor, anchor, perfumed bath, 
As when a maiden, having assembled all her readiness, 
Receives, and, bound by a deep smile to the sleeping earth, 
Feels her life complete. 


Men of war do not know this ethereal liquor, 

I suppose. 

The earth opened its grave and ate. 

Many young men fell disagreed, 

Ani on the greening plains their supersensitive honors, 
Or at the bottom of the water, 

Died without knowledge. 

But now the cataract of that sweet liqueur, I see, 
Has set and pasted them together 

Into the ocean of death. 

I see the threads of a wise beard drawn 

To web them into home. 

I see the gut of the violin, and hear the love 
Which is music, 

Thrall their corpses, 

Draw them into a mountain, 

While, selflessly, they keep on pouring into each other 
The firefly droplets 

Of the oil of balm. 

The mist of clarity descends to magnify 

Their mountain; 

And at the draft of this their milk 

The fatherless baby stops crying. 


Oh it goes to the head like happiness, 
Or fertility. 

This irrational passage, fluid arpeggio, 
This flower-parade of pure style, 
Romantic personal communication, 
Collective, 

The fresh creek of language, 
Ultra-violet force. 


Scattered laughter and assent. 

Strands of pearly semen, weaving, 

And the sight of the lover passed upon his mistress 
Was of carmen, 

And the gentleness the father shown upon the mother 
Was in skyey blue, 

And the breath the mother veiled upon her children 
Was of tulle white, 

And the hands of friends, anticipating clasp, 
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Shed strands of violet, 

And still some radiant charge was always pouring 
From some person, 

Into another, 

Into many, 

Into all. 

I could see it spurt and pass generously, 
Romantically, 

Uncalled for, 

Unpaid for, without thought of reward, 
Everything growing back together, 
Through this fluid, 

This binder. 


The night went away, my child. 

For this wild syrup, something like light, 
This odd dangerousness without fear, 
Dispelled it songwards, 

Rightwards. 

On the skyplates of the outer ring 

The opening move reflects back 

From the silverly exposed flank, 

The exposed bank of space, 

To this our home. 

And is accepted, all absorbed, part reflected, 
All respected in significant actions and embrace. 


O from one tree to another, palm to palm, 
Fluorescent electrics, phosphorescent, 

Significant personal little flips of lightning 

Pass, 

And are the sea of unity. 

Marks of moss in brush-streaks on the pine-boles 
Glow, 

Kind to kind to other kind, 

Uncanny reasonable seasoning 

Of the stale breeze fresh. 

Essential oil, mint of palm, julep of the pine, 
Interexchanged, 

The subtle naiveté of clear pressure 

Seeping through the cracks and intellectual craze 
Of the hard ego. 


And I saw this fluid lavatory, 

Communal bath of fragrance, 

How it was the world’s old dream of continuity; 
How the stones advanced each other’s passion 
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And adventure; 

Tameless selfless motive took them, poured them. 
And the blameless motive-bond of plants 

Bent them like a breeze to herd. 

Too, there stood a sage thought-halo 

For corral of beasts. 

Pure purity, unashamed of birth, 

Put flesh at rest. 


O you the sainted inspiration rising on the fume 
From deep ancestral graves, 

Your people do not know you well, I see— 
Flight-river of security, one in many, 

A hint realized in the great wind’s idea, 

All things visible to one sight, universal breath, 
The seven wavy candles of the rainbow, 
Four-flamed chariot going all ways at once, 
All highways, 

Over the valley of dry bones to home, 

All thoughts which men have ever in all time 
Seen 

In truth and flicker and fact and myth; 

The racial booty of fruit, secular sacred aura 
To flavor the common place, 

Sweet smoke of incense, 

Blinding blender, leveller, keeper, season, 
Recipe for the easier ether breathing; 

Yes I have seen you pouring your fine liquid 
In a map of sparks, 

Like sleep, 

A solvent of the paved synapses. 


Can many only by comparison be happy, 

So compare. 

But here I thought I saw the whole combining 
Through life’s fractions, 

Like a poem, 

With never time too soon or progress early, 
Incredible schedule well done. 

But here I thought I smelt the spikenard 
Combed through the long flowing hair of continuity, 
Balm for the long sores of sorrow. 

And here I thought I knew material divinity, 
The full effluvium of ascension, 

The saucy delight of flesh and actuality 
Searching beyond good and evidence, 

Seeking through the possible superman, 
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Through the possible superwoman, 

Like eternal youth aspiring to its home 

On earth 

In the fair play of fluid tentacles exploring, 
Not human enough yet, 

For the life of greater than ornament. 


In truth it is winter and very cold, 

Today, 

The gate-posts are the sterile breasts of snow, 
Mere ornament. 

But brighter yet than these 

I think I see the shining fertile shadow cast 
Before action, 

The spirit of equilibrium and ease in going, 
The poise of youth, 

The source, the well-spring, generous crystal waters 
Welling, 

Blinding the irrigated desert valley 

To the mountain 

And its barren snow. 

The holden sunrise elixir 

Intercommunicates all things, pouring; 

And all manner of thing—shall be wells. 


O ripple of supersonics, 

Life-giving health and heady stimulant; 

Rich coffee, tea, bourbon, sweat, extract; 

Candor, honesty, fluent promise, wash of it all; 

Total availability, universal acceptance; 

Specific done out of each for each; 

Anointive ecstasy appointed by the spark; 

The gist of quiet expectation; 

I suppose I may have seen your bluelit fingered flame 
Interpassing, 

As even so it might pass, 

Binding us toward that central endurance of the mountain 
Sprung on a white earth this season. 


And now I see the central earth one portion, 

And on it, roundabouted by the world-ocean, 

The world-island; 

And toward the middle of that world-island 

(I speak of Everest now, the peak of the universe), 
I see the purple liquid of gravitation 

Pouring its serum into distant ended islands, 
Drawing by their mass of humanity 
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These outset subdivisions of geology 
Into the single body, 
Like muscles partial to their bone. 


But now a troubled stillness hovers 
And covers, 

Like unutterable flakes of ash about Vesuvius. 
It is the wrong mountain. 

It is the wrong place. 

It is hell. 

And here in the smelly half-dark 
There are no fluids, 

I suppose. 

We shall need to find a better mountain. 
We shall need to melt its snows. 


(Never published in English. A Spanish translation appeared 
in RUECA, a magazine published in Mexico, in the fall of 1944. 
Permission to publish granted by Mrs. Lewis. The poem has been 
awarded the Quarterly’s twenty-five dollar poetry prize.) 
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Frieda Arkin 


Up to the Lake in Autumn 


I remember Tersh calling out, “Hey, look at that light in the 
sky!” and Peggy and I shot up and lifted our heads to blink over 
Tersh’s and Mother and Dad’s shoulders through the windshield. I 
hadn’t really been asleep, nor Peg either, I think. But there wasn’t 
a sound from Daniel’s corner. We looked at the faint flickering over 
the pine woods at the far end of the lake. The cold dark of the night 
seemed to strike us all for the first time, now that Tersh had roused 
us. The smell of the pine needles combined with the cold air went 
up inside my nose like splinters of ice. 


“It looks like the aurora borealis,” Peggy said, but against the 
hovering light Dad shook his head. “You can hardly see that from 
here, except maybe at the height of summer,” he said. “Anyway, 
we're pointed east, don’t you know that?” We all continued looking. 
The faint rising and lower of the light, and the curious rhythm of it, 
did make me think of the borealis. I thought it possible that Dad 
was wrong about our direction. Finally I sat back, and Tersh and 
{ said in one breath “Something must be burning.” 


And it was just then, I remember, that we came up over the 
low hill at the far end of the lake, and down there in the valley 
where the main road came through we saw a barn on fire. Flames 
covered it, circling up and leaping, then sinking quietly and leap- 
ing again. It had the look of a golden liquid, the way the fire 
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caressed the black outlines of the building, flowed up, sank hug- 
gingly and flowed again. There was such a balefulness to it, such 
grim menace, that my throat started to clog up. 


“Now whose would that be,” Dad said musingly, and in the 
whirling crackling light I saw the outline of his black shoulders in 
the front seat, and he shook his big childlike head and then began 
to stroke his cheek in thought. 


“It’s Ashley’s ice house,” Tersh announced, and it was obvious 
now. There were no farmhouses or barns over there, and it was too 
far from the lake shore for any new summer place. 


“Too bad,” Dad said. During all this Mother said nothing. She 
sat quietly between Tersh and Dad. Perhaps she was asleep. Tersh 
turned the wheel, following the outline of the curving road which 
came round and bent to follow the upper shore back around the 
lake. We passed the flaming building now, hard on our left, and I 
got a closer view of the stark black timbers eaten by the flames. It 
was already a skeleton, and we saw pieces fall, thin black lengths of 
sapling, sending up showers of sparks to join the leaping fire. 


I knew now why I had been struck with such terror. Even 
though the location was wrong I had thought—we all must have 
thought—about Claire and the baby, sleeping alone in the cottage. 
Each of us must have remembered Claire suddenly, after all our 
traveling in the cold night, our thoughts numbed by the mountain 
air, half-asleep, most of us. Dad shifted in his seat next to Mother 
and turned so that he was looking into the blackness of the back 
seat where we were sitting. 


“Daniel still asleep?” Dad asked, and Peggy pressed my hand 
and I felt a shudder of nervous laughter leap from her body to mine. 


“He’s still out,” Peggy said, quickly smothering a shaky giggle. 
She was the only one of us who dared to be irreverent with Dad, 
and he knew it was hopeless to teach her otherwise by now. Noth- 
ing could make Peggy behave, against her will, like the well- 
fashioned young lady Dad and Mother insisted each of us girls was. 


I don’t think the word “drunk” ever passed his lips. I never 
knew how he and Mother did it; none of us knew. They thought 
and acted, in the most magnificent of pretenses, as though there 
were no evil in the world. Only temporary misfortune. I have often 
thought since that their lives were like looking down on a mess of 
swarming coiling worms, and seeing nothing but the interesting 
limestone rock which had accidentally been overturned to reveal 
them, or the ring of nodding daisies and grasses surrounding them. 
Untouched, Dad and Mother were. Serene. And when something 





did strike, like this business with Daniel and Claire, it was treated 
as one of those tiresome minor disturbances which arise from 
nothing, out of nowhere, to be gently and at once set to rights. 
That’s what the trip was for—to set Daniel and Claire to rights— 
as though what Tersh and Peggy and I had seen happening for the 
past two years had come as a total surprise to them—Claire just 
running off, taking the baby and running off. Well, Dad and Mother 
might pretend all they wished that Daniel was sleeping peacefully 
on the seat in the corner beside Peg. Daniel was, in fact, dead drunk. 


We followed the north shore around, our headlights with run- 
ning abruptness pulling the piece of road ahead, and the bushes on 
both sides, from nothingness. We had only a half mile to go before 
we reached Robin’s Rest. The pesky name Mother had given the 
cottage still stuck, although I think robins were a rarity up here. 
But the place had originally been painted a bright orange, and the 
winter-buffeted shingle still hung askew on the post Dad had driven 
into the ground near the dirt driveway. Robin’s Rest. Immediately, 


we saw the old sign, and Tersh slowed to negotiate the steep hill 
of the drive. 


“There’s no lights on,” Peggy said, and Tersh snorted at her. 
“She wouldn’t be up now, idiot. It’s ten past one.” 


“Your sister is not an idiot,” Dad said. “Can you make it quiet- 
ly? Try to coast down, will you?” And Tersh killed the motor. We 
swept down in a rushing silence, and I had a momentary fear that 
we were heading straight into the lake. Tersh brought the car to a 
skillful silent stop and switched off the lights at once, but I had al- 
ready caught a glimpse of Claire’s little car up ahead before the 
black snatched everything away. We were all quiet. And cold. Cold. 
September up here was like winter back in town. Even in late 
August, I remembered now, we had frost up here at the lake. I 
shivered in my wool coat, and I could feel the rough gooseflesh 
on my legs as they rubbed against one another. 


“T have the key,” Dad whispered. “Are you awake, Mary?” 
Mother stirred. “Do you children know how to be quiet? No sense 
waking them. Walk in and go to your rooms and get in bed quietly. 
We'll start clearing things up in the morning.” He must have let 
this escape to reassure Mother. It was the first allusion anyone had 
made since the trip started two hours ago, to Daniel and Claire’s 
break-up. Peg nudged me again, but nobody spoke until finally, on 
my side, the door opened and Tersh motioned me out. 


“What’ll we do about Dan?” Peggy whispered. “He’s like a ton 
of rocks. We’ll never move him.” 
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“Shut up,” Tersh said softly. And he leaned in and spoke to 
Dad, still sitting beside Mother. “I think we ought to leave Dan 
here to sleep it off, Dad. I’ll pull his legs up and he’ll be pretty com- 
fortable until morning. There’s the lap robe, and a blanket in the 
trunk.” 


Dad leaned forward and gently removed the key from the igni- 
tion. He looked into Mother’s face. “That will be a good idea. Susan, 
you and Peggy go in. And remember what I said about being quiet. 
Remember the baby. Don’t wake a soul, do you hear?” His voice 
had become grim, and I started shivering again. I crept out of the 
car and stood in the damp resinous night. There was only enough 
light to delineate the house and the trees from the autumn night 
sky, but my eyes were becoming accustomed to the dark and already 
I could make out the back stoop. I heard Peggy pulling out after 
me, and together we walked over to the steps and waited for the 
others. It took some time for them to arrange Daniel and I had to 
lock my jaws together to keep them from clicking against one an- 
other. I could hear the soft lap, lap of the water where it kept wash- 
ing up against the flat-bottomed dingy. But I still couldn’t see 
where the land ended and the lake began. 


“Jesus, it’s cold,” Peg boasted, and I looked quickly behind us 
to make sure no one was close. “You better cut that out,” I said, 
“Tersh’ll wallop you if he hears. You should try to behave more 
like a—lady.” Then the two of us pushed our faces into one an- 
other’s shoulders and giggled muffledly. We knew we were only here 
at all because the doctor had forbidden Dad to drive, and there was 
no one to leave with us at home, without advertising the family’s 
little problem. This was clearly adult business, and the two of us 
would have to stay pretty much in the background until things got 
straightened out. So we stood there, and by the time Tersh and 
Mother and Dad came quietly up to us, were both prim and silent 
again. 


Dad tiptoed up the back steps and put the key in the lock. In 
the sharp silent night the lock turned with a soft screech. Then the 
back door was open, and very quietly Peg and I went up on our 
toes and into the kitchen. 


The place smelled of slightly rotten linoleum and candle wax, 
with a fresh overlay of fried bacon. The house was cold, too, and I 
put my hand on Peg’s back and followed her to the little room off 
the kitchen where the two of us always slept. All we did was take 
off our shoes and dresses, and we crept into bed and pulled the 
damp-smelling comforter over us. “We should have brought Ajax,” 
Peggy whispered, and at once my frozen feet yearned achingly for 





Ajax’s hot panting belly beneath the blankets at the foot of the 
bed. I could have wept because Dad had left him in the garage. 


“Why d’you suppose Claire came up here?” I whispered to Peg. 
We had our heads beneath the quilt. To lie there and breathe in the 
knife-cold air was unthinkable. 


“She hasn’t any mother to go home to, stupid. This is the only 
place there is to run away to. Now shut up. I want to go to sleep.” 


That hurt. Here we were, the first time alone since we’d been 
hastily gathered up and ushered to the car and climbing into the 
back seat, had discovered Daniel dead to the world, folded up on 
his side like a giant grasshopper. Tersh must have cruised around 
town for hours before he found him. And then Peg said a thing 
like that. I lay still, stiff an an iron pipe, and listened to the cottage 
creaking quietly in the night. 


When I next opened my eyes, my head was outside the blanket. 
The recom was dim-lit the way it always was in the morning, and I 
could hear Mother’s quiet steps in the kitchen, and the sound of a 
poker jabbing into the coal stove. Peg was still asleep, making soft 
snoring sounds like Daniel’s the night before. I thought of him in 
the car, and didn’t feel the slightest bit sorry for him. Bathed in 
warmth from the neck down, my face freezing, I lay and wondered 
whether to get up now or wait until Mother got the stove going and 
the kitchen became liveable. Then I heard Dad’s voice saying some- 
thing very quietly. He must have come up close to Mother, stand- 
ing right beside our door. 


“I think she heard us come in,” Mother said. Her voice sounded 
thick and froggy, and I put my hand up to my nose—it was like a 
lump of ice—and suddenly my body was suffused with a hot rush 
of love for her, having to get up in this frozen old house at such an 
hour—it couldn’t have been seven yet. Even the baby was still 
sleeping. 


“It’s just as well she knows we're here,” Dad said. There was 
more scratching with the poker, and a loon screeched outside, and 
I became aware of the other morning sounds out on the lake. Oars 
creaked. I couldn’t imagine what could push men into rising in the 
icy dawn to fish. It might even be Tersh—he was a great one for 
fresh-caught perch for breakfast. 


“I’m sure everything will be all right,” Mother said. The old 
theme song. You’d never know from the tone of her voice that 
there was any trouble about. I wonder now whether she and Dad 
had always been alike that way about family misfortunes, or 
whether he had trained her after they were married. Oh, they were 
a marvellous pair. It almost made Daniel understandable. 
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“Tll talk to them both together,” Dad promised. “By the way, 
I'd better take a look at Dan.” 


“Oh! Daniel!” she whispered, and her voice was horrified with 
shocked remembrance. There was a rush, and then the back door 
opened and closed and her footsteps went down quickly. I started to 
wriggle upward in tiny movements in order not to disturb the 
blankets and uncover Peggy, but she flung up a hand and stopped 
me. 


“Cut it out, will you?” she whispered fiercely. “This isn’t any 
business of ours. If they see you up everybody’ll clam up. They’ll 
send us over to the Hopkinses and make us stay there all dav. Stop 
acting like a kid, for Pete’s sake!” She made it seem as though the 
year’s difference in our ages was ten. I burrowed back down in the 
quilts again and gave up and waited for the warmth to come on 
over the top of the partition from the kitchen. 


A baffled hoot sounded from outside. Just the sound of it, the 
way it was carried in the air, told me that it was cold outside, that 
the grass must be frosted and the sun white and neutral, the way 
it gets at the end of the year. The sound had a winter’s ring to it. 
I started to cry, because I was thinking of little Danny in there with 
Claire. He had a big fair head like Dad’s, and I loved him devot- 
edly. 


Peggy kicked me, and I wiped my eyes on the comforter and 
my nose on my bare arm. She tittered in her new patronizing way. 
“You heard Mother. Everything’s going to be all right.” 


Eventually we got up. There was a lot of quiet movement in 
the kitchen, but no talking, and the sounds were so like the whish- 
ing footsteps in Aunt Nell’s house after Uncle Matt died, that I 
knew my sorrow presaged a death. 


Tersh was standing at the window, his hands clasped behind 
him, looking out onto the lake. He didn’t turn his head as we came 
quietly from our room. 


Peggy walked purposefully to the stove, lifted the lid and 
peered in, then reset the lid and walked to the icebox. There was 
something disturbingly adult in the way she moved, as though our 
coming here had added years to her. Suddenly I felt relegated to 
the children’s generation, almost in the same class with Danny. I 
sat down at the cheerless table—the only food on it so far was the 
butter in its dish—and I put my elbows on the shiny freezing oil- 
cloth and thought about the misery in the world. Claire was going 
to divorce Daniel. Ashley’s ice house had burned down. And the 
crazy loon over in the pines began shrieking again. 


Tersh still stood there. I saw him lean forward a little, as 
though to scan something out on the lake, then straighten again. 
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He began a soft hissing tuneless whistle with his tongue against 
his teeth. We’d used to play music games up here in the evenings 
before going to bed, tapping out the tunes on the oilcloth, trying to 
guess from the rhythm of the beats the names of popular songs. 
Without meaning to I began to pick out the rhythm of his whistle, 
staring at the cold slab of butter in the middle of the table. “Just 
Molly and Me,” I decided, and began to tap it out mournfully with 
him, the toe of my shoe against the rung of the chair. 


The back door opened quietly and Mother’s soft quick step 
sounded on the linoleum. “My blue hea-vun,” Tersh ended softly, 
and turned to look at her. I sighed, then reached forward with my 
knife and detached a slice of butter from the hard yellow lump 
and transferred it to my plate. 


“TI think I hear the baby, don’t I Susan?” Mother said. “Why 
don’t you go in and see if you can help Claire with him?” 


Again, that howl from outside. Daniel, as usual, was behaving 
like a child. I pushed myself from the table and walked to Claire’s 
door. I knocked very softly. I certainly had not heard anyone stir. 


“Come in,” said Claire’s voice, and I opened the door and 
slipped through. Freshly diapered, Danny lay looking tranquil- 
eyed up at the ceiling, his big white head flat down on the blanket. 
He looked even more like Dad than he usually did. 


“Good morning,” I said miserably, and she turned to look at 
me. She had, I think, a face made for suffering. There had always 
been something faintly vulnerable about her beauty. Her face had 
gentle long lines, with sweetly curving translucent nostrils and a 
pearly quality which always gave her the look of a madonna. I 
remembered when Daniel first brought her to the house, how I had 
immediately fallen in love with her. We all had, Daniel too. She’d 
worn a long black velvet evening coat that time, with a tiny white 
fur collar and some spangled whiff of scarf over her hair, like 
Juliet. Lovely Claire. And Daniel—lousy, woman-chasing, two- 
timing Daniel. I knew all the words for Daniel. Tersh would be 
surprised. 


I fell upon Danny, burrowing my two hands beneath him and 
inhaling the pink damp baby smell, and he laughed and closed his 
fists into my hair. 


“He’s ready now,” Claire said. Even now, her voice belonged 
to an angel. “Do you want to take him out to the kitchen while I 
dress?” 


I took Danny out and found that Mother had drawn the high- 
chair to the table, ready. The room was warm now and smelled 
lovely, as though people lived here. Out on the lake somebody 
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was making a racket with an outboard motor. I hadn’t known 
people still came up here this late in the year. 


Dad came in and walked almost ponderously over to the stove 
and started rubbing his hands together above the hot lids. He had 
his muffler on, his fine big bland face resting comfortably above 
the red knot, like an amiable Santa Claus. I had the instant thought 
that it must have been the configuration of his face and body which 
determined his gentle philosophy, and could think of no other way 
for him to be. 


“Tersh,” Mother said, “I’d like you to take the children for a 
drive after breakfast. Go up to Summit and get something for 
lunch. Go over to Maglie’s. Susan and Peggy may choose anything 
they feel like eating.” 


Stay away a long time, her voice said. 


Tucking Danny’s bib down firmly, I looked at her. How long 
are we going to stay here, I wanted to ask. Then the sound of the 
outboard came roaring back up the lake, and suddenly for a mo- 
ment it felt like summer again. 


Daniel skulked outside while we ate. Claire sat in her own 
silence, her eyes looking at us from ten miles away. I dared only a 
few hasty glances at her face, and wished I could read there 
whether she really was defenseless—or, perhaps, stronger than we 
all were. 


“Okay,” Tersh said, and pushed his chair back. “Let’s go.” I 
walked over to Danny and reached for him. 


“No,” Claire suddenly said. “Don’t take Danny.” 


I stopped and my arms fell open on the tray of the highchair 
and rested there. The baby looked down on the palms of my hands 
and smiled, and then methodically he began to pick up my fingers, 
one by one. I put my hands behind me swiftly and looked up at 
Claire. Her face was dewy. 


“All right, leave the baby,” Mother said quickly. 


Tersh walked straight to the back door. “Let’s get going,” he 
said shortly, and Peg and I filed out after him. We didn’t see 
Daniel. 


The road to Summit went back over part of what we’d traveled 
the night before. We passed what was left of the ice house, now a 
pile of glowing embers. One charred piece of timber leaned crazily 
inward, ready to fall at any moment, and smoke continued to rise 
slowly from the center. 


“Nobody seems to know about the fire,” I remember saying. 
but neither of them answered me. Tersh kept changing gears with- 
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out seeming to bother with the clutch. I caught a whiff of the air 
as we went by, and the smell was exactly right for autumn—the 
briskness, and the plumes of wood smoke, and what would normally 
have given me pleasure settled down inside me with the rest of the 
morning’s sensations and became a gray lump which I knew I'd 
carry around forever. 


We could only drag it out for about two hours. Peg and I 
hovered, slacking, over the frozen food bin while Tersh took up 
his whistle again and turned the paperback book rack without 
interest. In the extremity of my need I keep seeking Peggy’s eyes, 
but she was consolidating her position on the next higher rung of 
the ladder and avoided my looks, picking uv the frozen packages 
and assessing their contents with pursed lips. I left her, finally, to 
do the choosing herself, and walked to look out of the plate glass 
window at the unpeopled street. The summer over, Summit was a 
dead town. I couldn’t see why Mazglie’s bothered to stay open. 


Peg and I each had a joyless chocolate soda, for no reason but 
that we always had one on a provisioning trin to Summit. Then, 
slowly, we dragged ourselves back to the car, stowed the bags in 
the back seat and, still in silence, took our places in front. Tersh 
drove back, taking his time. 

The kitchen was a still life, with people. For the first time in 
twenty-four hours I saw Daniel awake, sitting in the chair next to 
the stove. His legs were jackknifed up and his hands clasped over 
his knees. There was a half-smile on his long handsome face, the 
smile almost a parocy of Dad’s own. He was looking down on the 
floor. I had to look to Mother and Dad’s faces—hafflement, I saw, 
and a kind of wistful surprise—to read failure there. Claire and the 
baby were not in the room. 


“Where’s Danny?” I asked loudly, and Mother looked up with 
her quick little smile. 

“Where’s Claire!” I cried then, as mountain on mountain built 
themselves inside me. Dad moved. He put his hands on the table. 
“They went out for a little drive, Sue. They should be back soon.” 
He gave me a smile too, his ordinary everyday one. 


I shot to the window, my eyes dry with panic, and I sought the 
dingy and found it, rising gently on the quiet water. But the relief 
draining through me seemed only a prelude to some other, worse, 
discovery. My imagination momentarily stilled, I stood looking out 
at the gray water and then, with no volition of my own, my mind 
swam with portentous visions: I saw the wide billowing skirt as 
it rose gently like a swelling sail to just below the surface of the 
lake, and I saw the streaming hair and the slender white arm float- 
ing upward with casual grace. She was near the pier—no, rather 
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over to the right of the boat—no, more clearly yet, beyond the 
clump of waterlily pads twenty feet farther on. And then—I should 
have realized it—she would not be there at all, not if she had taken 
the car. She would want to get as far from this damnable family 
as she could get. Instead my fearful inward eye picked out the man 
as he must come, stumping doggedly along the shore line. He would 
be thickset, and I dressed him in whipcord pants, like Tersh’s, and 
a leather jacket. I even saw him stop once to mop his face, though 
the day was filled with chill. 


“I’m looking for Arden Benedict,” he said when he came close, 
and he climbed the front steps slowly, his eyes with their held 
secret of tragedy seeking furtively upward. “This is his place, isn’t 
it?” And Dad, rising and stepping forward, ever aware of protocol: 
“Which Arden Benedict, sir? I am Arden Benedict Jr. This is my 
son, Arden the third,” indicating Tersh who, like me knew the 
man’s errand and had risen and was surveying him with cold stony 
eyes. 


Here my fantasy stopped, for visions—not words—flooded the 
tumult of my mind. They were all of them still and silent behind 
me. Waiting, I had no doubt, for the sound of the car. Waiting for 
her slow painful step on the back stair. I pressed myself harder 
against the windowsill and stared with desolation at the water. 


It was then that I really cried. I cried for all the beautiful 
women with Mary Magdalen faces who could be left to float, 
unloved, in lakes .. . and for buildings in green mountain valleys 
allowed to burn, unheeded, to the ground . . . and for the horrors, 
for all the unacknowledged horrors I knew, finally, there were in 
life. I cried for no reason but to cry, to make sounds to hold away 
a world which rushed toward me like a flameless meteor, gray and 
dead and inevitable. It was a world I passionately did not want. 


“TI knew it was a mistake to bring the children here,” Mother 
said. 





Freeman Bailey 





’Round the corner, near the place where the fruit-vendor sells 
grapes in the moonlight, Mr. Issac sat like a toad upon his bar stool 
and from his glass drank a deep draught. His fingernails were filed 
and pointed, stained yellow with nicotine. There was a grey stubble 
on his face where he had neglected to shave. He was a strange 
shadow of a man: he loved the night and the rain, the billowing 
violence of a sudden storm. Some said that he was queer, and that 
he could procure women of the basest sort; but despite his short- 
comings, Mr. Issac was a leader of men. Every night he held court 
in the Cedar Bar, and from the throne of his bar stool ruled the 
conversation of his cronies. 
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No one knew where he had come from, or remembered when 
he had first appeared; neither did they speculate as to when he 
would pass once again into the vast anonymity of the city. He re- 
mained an enigma even to those who circled him. Indeed, beyond 
those nights when he stepped briefly from the darkness, nothing 
was known about him at all, except that he had a marvelous ma- 
chine, which, in the manner of a gyroscope, caused the world to 
turn on its axis. 


Old Nick, the toothless bartender, had propped open the door 
in his annual gesture to spring, and through it the rain blew in, 
making a puddle on the floor. The damp wood smelled of age and 
spiders. In the dim light the faces of the drinkers were pale and 
dead, like statues in a wax museum. 


All the boys were gathered as usual, drinking beer from dirty 
glasses: Professor Kitchner was there, and the bald-headed guy 
who was a poet. Like spectators they sat in their dark place and 
watched the spring night creep beyond the open door; a girl passed 
with the rain in her hair, laughing. 


“A child of spring,” said Mr. Issac approvingly. “Once again 
youth has come to haunt us, gentlemen.” Professor Kitchner nodded 
solemnly and the bald-headed guy began to write furiously on a 
napkin. Perched atop their stools they prepared appropriate solilo- 
quies, and the thunder rolled and crackled high above the rooftops. 


Far away, closed in a dark damp room, TICK went Mr. Issac’s 
machine. 


Lean and exhausted, three days from home, Edgar Graham 
wandered, entranced, through the babble and glitter of the city, 
his belongings locked safely away at the YMCA. With a dizzying 
hunger he knew that in certain lush rooms of certain buildings, 
certain tender, exquisite young ladies drank gin from water glasses 
and lay naked upon divans covered with the skins of leopards; in 
the dark of cellar night-spots jazz musicians played the new sound, 
and strange, tawny girls made love to Negro men right there in 
front of everybody. Lights that flickered and spun wound their way 
with the treetop wind through young branches and newly opened 
windows propped up with sticks. Frenzied with it, he felt the 
secret things of the city pulsing all around him, linked as in kaleido- 
scope patterns: beyond each shabby doorway shadowed figures 
lurked and planned their escapades, ominous and enticing. In the 
raven dark, in the dusty peeling rooms, sleepless men stirred and 
waited. 


He felt like a slicked-hair farm boy walking through the con- 
fusion of a carnival midway: on each side of him, past each shouting 
blarneyman and through each canvas flap, lay a different adventure 
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The serpent-girl, a dancer perhaps, or an artist’s model, might eoil 
around him and wet her lips for seduction; or in the smokey dark- 
ness of a bar a fortune-teller might read his future in the beer-foam 
of his glass. He felt that his every dream began in this impossible 
city, all the delicious experiences he ever hoped to find. Someday 
he would return home old with knowledge, scarred and adven- 
turous. His friends would pass him on the street and would not 
know him; he would watch them get into their station wagons and 
drive away to their wives and children and back-yard barbecues. 
He would see them through eyes dark with a tragedy, soulful with 
the pain of living. 


Shivering, hunched against the rain, he moved with his dreams 
through the unfamiliar streets. He was fascinated with each figure 
that passed him. He wanted to turn and follow them, to let them 
lead him into the strange dark underground of their lives; he 
wanted to see the faces of the people they loved, and the rooms in 
which they lived, and the books they read; he wanted to know 
what they believed in and denied. 


At last he found himself standing idly on a street corner, unde- 
cided and without destination. In all the great city he knew no 
place to go, no one to talk with. From a dingy window across the 
street, a red neon sign winked at him. BEER it said. He wet his lips 
and stepped from the curb. 


Inside the Cedar Bar he brushed the rain from his face and 
tried to look very old. Dim yellow lights glowed in their tubes 
around the mirror, flickering, casting deep shadows in the recesses 
of booths and in the webbed corners. The walls were cracked and 
grey with the grit of decades. Three figures sat at the other end of 
the room, watching him silently. 


“Beer,” he ordered loudly, “A Budweiser.” The bartender pinned 
him with a hard gaze. 


“What?” 
“Gim’me a Budweiser,” he repeated. 
“You old enough, kid? You got a draft card?” 


Edgar felt his face flush with embarrassment. “You’re damn 
right I am,” he said indignantly. He pulled out his wallet and threw 
it roughly on the bar. “I’m nineteen and that’s sure old enough!” A 
figure stirred beside him. 


Mr. Issac took his arm gently. “Sure the boy’s old enough, Nick. 
You can see that. Sure he is. No need to cause him this inconven- 
ience.” The bartender shrugged and brought out the beer. “I’m Mr. 
Issac,” the stranger told him. “Don’t mind old Nick there. He’s so 
old he forgets how young guys feel, how it is when they get all full 
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of ginger in the spring. But me, I’m not that old, you can bet on 
that.” He smiled, still clutching Edgar’s arm. 


Edgar left a bill on the bar and replaced his wallet. He was 
slightly wary of Mr. Issac. He had heard about men who showed 
you dirty pictures in bars and then tried to get you drunk and lure 
you alone into some alley. Yet he was aware also that Mr. Issac 
represented that vague world in which he sought his adventure, in 
which he would struggle and fight a battle perhaps: the shadow 
world that he sensed all about him. “Come join my friends and I,” 
invited Mr. Issac. “It’s been a long time since a young man drank 
with us.” 


Edgar shrugged. “Sure,” he said, “why not?” 
TOCK 


Mr. Issac’s friends sat like mummies in the gloom at the back 
of the bar and whispered secret things among themselves in high, 
nasal voices. They seemed ancient and dirty, like priests of some 
infamous cult, long dead, yet following still the habits of their 
dreary order. Once was wizened and stoped, garbed in a shiny 
double-breasted suit of gabardine; his eyes flickered dully behind 
small rimless glasses and under his nose lay a heavy grey mous- 
tache. 


“This is Professor Kitchner,” said Mr. Issac. 


The other man was large and brutal, his head devoid of a 
single hair; the skin of his face and hands was brown and wrinkled, 
giving him the rough appearance of a laborer. Dressed in denims 
and a wool plaid shirt, he looked like a lumberjack in town for a 
big weekend. 


“This is Roger Wallowski. Perhaps you’ve heard of him; he’s a 
poet.” 


Edgar nodded. “Why ... yes, I think I have,” he lied. The bald- 
headed guy’s face lit up. 


“You’ve probably read ‘Midnight Song.’ I’m best known for 
that one. You’ve probably seen it somewhere.” 


“You’re not from New York,” Mr. Issac told Edgar. “You’re 
from the south, aren’t you?” Edgar was horrified that his origin was 
so graphically visible to them. 


“Ah, yeah,” he nodded, “that’s right. From the south.” He took 
a long drink of beer and hoped that he had sounded sufficiently 
mysterious. 


“What’cha doing up here?” asked the bald-headed guy, refus- 
ing to let the subject drop. “A tour? With your school maybe?” 
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Edgar shook his head. “I dropped out of school. I’m through 
with that business. I came up here to . . . well, sort of to live. For 
good I mean.” He saw himself suddenly as the brave young ad- 
venturer, carefree and reckless, belonging to that select fraternity 
of young men who have left school and are destined for greatness 
because of it. 


“To find your manhood,” Mr. Issac smiled at him, “or at least 
convince yourself of its myth. To return home someday and say 
‘Look, I’ve found it; look, here are the scars.’ I know.” Edgar did 
not see him wink at the other two. 


“Another round, dear Nickolas,” lisped Professor Kitchner. He 
turned towards Edgar, his eyes thin and sallow. “So you have come 
to play der city-game, da?” He waved a stubby finger and shook 
his head sadly. “Take care, young man, vatch out. Der vorld is a 
dangerous and immoral place, and you have der look of innocence 
about you.” 


“Balls!” croaked the bald-headed guy. “How do you expect the 
kid to ever find his spiritual self if he sits on his ass all his life? 
It takes some guts to tell home and mama and all the rest to shove 
it! Do you want him to end up as a rug salesman? Or a college 
Professor?” At his last remark the bald-headed guy broke out into 
a howling laugh. 


Mr. Issac sat silently between them, a faint smile playing on 
the corners of his mouth; he was the mediator, the watcher. “Dr. 
Kitchner is a Professor of Metaphysics at N.Y.U.,” Mr. Issac ex- 
plained to Edgar. “Are you interested in metaphysics . . .?” 


TICK 


Time had grown about them like a creeping-vine, winding 
delicately and unnoticed about their feet, entangling and binding 
their movements with subtle cords of lethargy; it met above their 
heads and formed a canopy there, thickening and strengthening its 
webs. Time was a great dark spider, spinning unseen its encaptur- 
ing strands. 


Edgar Graham burped and realized suddenly that he had drunk 
too much. The Cedar Bar swam and blurred before his eyes, shim- 
mering and distorted as if it were viewed through a glass of water. 
The bartender lounged against the bar and smoked a black cigar 
that smelled of sulfur. Outside, the rain had stopped. 


A few feet away Mr. Issac sat unmoving, watching Edgar in- 
tently. His right hand drummed steadily against the bar, his lips 
drawn slightly back into the thin smile that never left his face. In 
the dim light it seemed that all of Mr. Issac’s features were shadow 
except his eyes and his mouth: his small grey eyes never winked 
or shifted, mirroring the calculated smile, boring and cold like the 
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eyes of a hypnotist. The staccato rhythm of his fingertips flew like 
a drum-beat through the stale and empty air. 


“Vat do you zee?” demanded the professor drunkenly from 
some invisible place. Squinting and leaning to see around Mr. Issac, 
Edgar saw the bald-headed guy peering intently into an empty beer 
bottle. Professor Kitchner sat beside him, his head lying limply on 
the bar-top, his arms dangling like ropes towards the floor. 


“Trees and things,” answered the bald-headed guy, swaying 
dangerously. “A forest glade. There’s a creek goin’ through it.” 


Mr. Issac leaned over intimately. “You’re a very brave young 
man,” he told Edgar, “and not without a good deal of imagina- 
tion.” He gave off an old man smell of urine and stale tobacco and 
dirty undershirts. 


“J need some fresh air,” Edgar said quickly. 


“A forest glade? Mit a creek through it running? Impossible!” 
groaned Professor Kitchner. 


“You want to know about life. I will show you. I know its dark- 
est secrets. I know why the world turns!” Mr. Issac breathed in 
Edgar’s ear. 


“Tf I don’t get out of here and get some fresh air I’m gonna’ get 
sick,” Edgar stuttered. “I feel pretty bad. I feel like I might get sick 
right now, right here on the floor.” 


“You shall have a reward,” leered Mr. Issac, unconcerned. “I 
am going to show you my machine!” 


TOCK 


“Your machine? What kind of machine?” The lights of the bar 
spun about Edgar’s head and his stomach churned ominously. He 
felt as if he were in a cave deep within the earth, where the air was 
old and poisonous; and tons of rock hung in stifling nearness about 
him, closing perhaps. He gasped for breath, fighting nausea. 


“Hey!” the bald-headed guy cried suddenly, “A nymph has 
come into the glade! She’s going to bathe in the creek! Boyoboy!” 
Professor Kitchner raised his head with great effort and stared 
bleary-eyed and open-mouthed. 


“A nymph? In the glade? Impossible! Let me zee it!” He 
lunged awkwardly for the bottle and fell with a great crash from 
the stool. “Let me zee!” he repeated weakly from the floor, his 
hands stretched upward in a beseeching gesture. 


The bald-headed guy jumped to his feet, weaving and clutching 
the bottle to his chest with an elaborate display of protection. “Get 
your own goddam beer bottle!” he shouted, shaking his fist; and 
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deliberately taunting, he raised the bottle once again to his eye, 
his face alight with a self-satisfied smile. “Boyoboyoboy,” he mur- 
mured. 


Heavily, like a prizefighter gaining his feet after a knockdown, 
Professor Kitchner lumbered up and clung reeling to the bar. Care- 
fully, threateningly, he removed his glasses and put them slowly 
into his inside coat pocket. “Smart guy, I show you!” he whispered 
hoarsely, inching his way towards the other man. “Svine! I fix your 
nymph!” He pounced, grabbing the bottle; and twisting in a mass 
of arms and legs, groans and curses, the two went down. 


“Hey! What th’ hell you doin’?” cried the bald-headed guy. 
“I fix you!” hissed the professor. 


Edgar felt the pressure of Mr. Issac’s hand on his arm. “Come,” 
he said as he pulled Edgar towards the door, “it’s time for us to go.” 
Drunkenly, robbed somehow of his will, he was led from the con- 
fusion and into the unknown night. 


TICK 


Reeling through the dripping streets, partially supported by 
Mr. Issac, Edgar felt that he was dreaming: he would awake in a 
moment and quiet himself. His bureau would be just here, and just 
there his bookcase would raise its dark silhouette, filled with all the 
books and memories of his youth. On the wall, resting a little 
crooked as it always did, the faces of his 1951 little league baseball 
team would stare out from their photograph. Perhaps a storm had 
passed and he could hear it murmuring still and blowing out to 
sea. He would look at his clock and dawn would be close away; 
tomorrow he would go down to the beach. 


But then he would cough or stumble, and feel Mr. Issac’s hand 
grasping his arm and smell the wet concrete; and taxicabs would 
burst suddenly by, hissing and raising a tail of spray from the 
streets. It was then reality rushed in upon him and he knew: that 
he was Edgar Graham of New York City, and his address was the 
YMCA; that he was lonely and tired and afraid, but could not go 
home. The lazy summers of his boyhood were gone forever. No 
matter how hard he tried to duplicate their special nostalgia, he 
knew he would fail. He had chosen to put that part of his life be- 
hind him, and the rift was irreparable; at the moment of his deci- 
sion they had been locked away from him like old letters in an 
attic trunk. 


Mr. Issac led him through a maze of streets and alleys, far into 
the featureless depths of the city. Signs of neon glittered and buzzed, 
and faceless figures passed, hunched and absorbed in themselves. 
Edgar began to sober in the open air, but he was powerless to help 
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himself. He stumbled along, caught in the snare of Mr. Issac’s will, 
those small grey eyes, penetrating and hypnotic. 


“Here,” said Mr. Issac, stopping suddenly, “can you hear it tick- 
ing?” Together they mounted the steps of an anonymous brown- 
stone. Edgar strained his ears, but he heard only the night-sounds 
of the city: an automobile horn far away, the rumble of a subway, 
a baby crying somewhere within the building. 


The hall was damp and dark and smelled strongly of wet 
plaster. A light bulb swung gently on a long cord, casting dancing 
shadows beyond and up the stairway. A baby carriage stood against 
one wall. Mr. Issac pointed and led them up the narrow stairs. Ed- 
gar’s pulse was pounding in his ears; he thought he could detect a 
faint ticking, like the sound of a cheap alarm clock. 


The stairs creaked wearily beneath them as they ascended, and 
shadows stirred and fled before them like bats in the black corri- 
dor. They paused before a door and Mr. Issac fumbled in his pocket 
for a key. “I can’t stay long,” Edgar said nervously, wringing his 
hands. “I’ve got . . . I’ve got, well, a sort of appointment.” 


Mr. Issac smiled at him. “Yes,” he said abstractly, and it could 
have meant anything. 


Inside lay a small squalid room adrift with dust and old news- 
papers; at one end the sink in a kitchenette was heaped with dirty 
dishes. A thick scent of age and decay rose about them, like a spoor 
from the flowers on the faded wallpaper. As the door closed behind 
them, Edgar thought suddenly of pushing Mr. Issac aside and run- 
ning. 

“I don’t see any machine,” he said sharply. 


Mr. Issac lifted his finger. “Ah,” he said soothingly, “not in 
here.” He pointed towards a door in the far wall. “Locked safely 
away in the next room.” His voice quivered with excitement, 
hushed and reverent. Beckoning, he bent and twisted the key in 
the lock. 


Slowly, as if it were being moved by a gust of wind, the door 
swung open. 


TOCK 


In a room smaller than the first, closed and stifling with nailed- 
down windows, an old woman lay drunk upon a bed. Her breath- 
ing was labored and heavy in the quiet. She was dressed only in a 
tattered slip which gathered and rolled about her thighs. Her hair 
was dyed red in a piteous attempt to conceal her age. Except for 
a dresser and a table littered with wine bottles, the room was bare; 
a plaster crucifix hung on one wall. 
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Edgar Graham turned sharply and faced Mr. Issac; for the 
first time he thought he saw the glint of madness in his eyes. “This 
is your machine?” Edgar laughed. “This old floozy? That’s quite a 
joke!” 


Mr. Issac looked puzzled. “Joke? You don’t understand. There 
is no joke intended. It’s merely run down.” From a hook near the 
door he took a large brass key and placed it against the woman’s 
stomach, turning it rhythmically and making a sound with his 
mouth like a clock-spring winding. 


Miraculously, the woman stirred; her eyelids fluttered open, 
unseeing for a moment. With a low groan she raised her head from 
the bed and brushed the hair away from her eyes. When she saw 
Edgar a slow smile crept over her face and she stretched out her 
arms to him in invitation. She had bad teeth. 


“Come’on, honey,” she said thickly, “come’on.” 


Suddenly, as if he had just opened his eyes, he saw the machine 
in the room and its terrible meaning went through him like an 
unstoppable flow of blood. Each tremor of his heart came like the 
ticking of a great machine, propelling him onward, irrevocably 
through time. He saw himself aging swiftly in the eyes of the old 
woman and in the ancient leer of Mr. Issac. Even in the robust 
pleasure of young manhood, he was dying. The seconds were passing 
like whispers away and away. 


He bolted sharply through the doorway, through the outer 
room and down the dark stairs. Mr. Issac’s laughter, high-pitched 
and screaming, stretched out behind him. “Hey, wait!” the woman 
shouted distantly, “wait!” Down the wet streets he ran, his foot- 
steps pounding against the sidewalk, echoing and re-echoing be- 
tween the towering buildings, his heart a mad thing. Onward he 
stumbled, and on and on and on through the endless city, the night 
like a bag about him. 
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xvii. Al 


Al’s eyes paced the cell of his head; 
his paws padded his home’s cobbles 
and his hands, hopeful, now and then 
tested the lock of his wife’s face. 

But all corridors were bricked to the sky. 

Whenever he pulled, he felt fleshless chains , 
tug at his interior. 

And he wrote wicker poems about stone and steel. 

Now and then he’d will his loins 
into foreign fortresses: stockades 
of camping women, 
moors and bogs of rotten grape or grain. 

At times, together, we’d watch dull dawns break 
the night’s back where homes were delirium; 
where no fetters seemed long enough 
to link him to his dying room. 

Yet always the noon sun 
banished the moon with a face 
like love burning. 

Always he’d looked up, been blinded, gone 
groping back to iron and ice. 


Now, at my century’s quarter-tide, 
I’ve found his bottled message on the beach, 
but don’t know where to search. 


Lorrie looked good: man, 
she was a jazz band, straight 
as a clarinet, and the tunes she played 
with her hip action wowed my crowd. 
Lorrie swung like a good ensemble, 
smiled the cool blues as we sipped our 
brews in the racetrack dive while the 
bass thrummer, a basic type, swiped 
at the strings, making us think 
of beds and things. 
There we were, dancing our eyes 
among the beers while Lorrie walked 
her gay way among us, mashers all, 
and we asked, “What’s up tonight, 
Lorrie—love?” 
“T’ve no time,” she smiled, “no time— 
I’m a college girl; my major’s law . 
By night I slide drinks down 
to your hands and in the daylight 
I guard lives at Ryall’s beach.” 
Then, when the jazz bunch quit and 
the horn stopped snorting 
and the drums bumped the last bum 
out the door, we went too, man, 
we went too. 


Who wants to see Lorrie meet her beau; 
who wants to see his old eyes, older 
than she’ll ever be, and his dark hands 
grab her wrist hard as they leave to park 
in the racetrack woods? 
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John Tagliabue 


Poems While Praising Shiko Munakata ; 


Black naked 
women are swimming in the night 
or in the sky 
they carry lions or 
they carry suns they sleep 
with lions or they dream 
with sons. They make the forest 
wet and rain all night 
over our body like a flood ) 
of fish and joy upraises 
thick leaves and they the women 
are swimming 
in the night 
or in the sky 
with golden suns 
by their huge breasts. 
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A woodpecker 
making 
hieroglyphics 
on a tree 
keeps going up 

as a lover does 

on your body 

or the night 

or death 

and when the bird and you 
the night and canoe 

are all laden 

with sperm 

and words and stars 

then 

a 

woodpecker 

kept going up 

and no one ever 

knows what 




































Suddenly 

O suddenly 

the leaves 

made a circle 

around your thighs 

and multiplied and 
multiplied and finally 
when there was a 
convocation of dark poets 
by that place 

you placed 

them where 

the human race 

(and what about the gods?) 
began. 
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Henry Saunce is small, thin, has triangular shoulders and a 
bony, angular face. His chin is short and small, his jaw, square. His 
broad, high forehead, which dominates the rest of his face, is con- 
cealed partially beneath a lock of hair, giving his face a reckless, 
and at the same time, boyish appearance. He has a jaunty, arm- 
swinging, goose-stepping swagger when he walks, his baby chin 
firmly riveted to his Adam’s apple, his eyes darting about like those 
of a small boy seeing a circus for the first time. He is one of those 
persons who might be termed a perpetual adolescent. 
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This is the man Porter Johnson sees through the razor slits of 
his eyes. Johnson adjusts his hat down in the Capone fashion, his 
hat is like that of Capone except it is probably much more dusty. 
He waits for a large, leather-faced Negro to catch up to him before 
he approaches Saunce. 


Saunce is leaning against a radial engined biplane of pre-World 
War II vintage, smoking a cigarette nonchalantly. 


“Got a job for you,” says Johnson. 


“That so,” says Saunce, removing the cigarette from his mouth, 
extending his arm, and punching the cigarette into space with his 
finger. When Saunce speaks, it is in that affirmative, self-assured, 
confident, and somewhat droll manner of a midwesterner or a 
Texan, each word distinct, quiet, slow and irrevocable. Saunce draws 
his head even further back and smiles a crooked smile. 


Johnson is no man to lose the upper hand. He looks Saunce up 
and down, notices the inexpensive clothes he is wearing, probably 
the only ones he has, the boots, the tears in the covering of the 
cigar-shaped fuselage of the airplane. He notices the long, bon 


fingers and the thin physique, probably caused by lack of food. This 
man has no right to be bumptious. 


“You willing to dust my crop?” asks Johnson. 


“Wouldn’t pay unless you’ve got long, flat fields,” says Saunce, 
pushing himself away from the airplane, placing one palm on the 
fuselage, and the other hand in a fist on his hip. 


“What difference does that make?” asks Johnson impatiently. 
He can not understand this man. He wants a man to work for him; 
the man obviously needs money; why this holdup? 


“No difference if they are long; a lot of difference if they aren’t. 
This airplane doesn’t go slow, and it doesn’t turn on a dime. If the 
fields aren’t long and flat, well, I’d be sliding around in turns all 
day just to touch one little spot,” says Saunce. 


“How long do you think they ought to be?” asks Johnson. 
“At least a sixth of a mile,” says Saunce. 

“Well, suppose they are a little less?” asks Johnson. 
“Might be O.K.,” says Saunce. “Where’s your farm?” 


“Just past Brandy Rock, first turn on the right and then half a 
mile and then to your left, first secondary road.” 


Saunce shakes his head. “Yeah, I know that. But what I mean 
is what sort of land marks do you have around. Do you have a 
barn? What’s its roof look like? Do you have a pond? That sort of 
thing.” 
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‘This néw approach is incomprehensible to Johnson. He has 
never seen, nor does he want to see anything except from a parallel 
position with it. He can not understand a world with more than 
two dimensions in it. He has to think awhile to take it all in. 


“The barn has two large cupolas on it and a railroad track runs 
on this side of the farm.” 


“Thanks,” says Saunce. “How about telling your boy to give 
her a whirl?” 


Saunce puts his foot on the lower wing, lays his left hand on 
the wooden edge of the open cockpit, and hoists himself into the 
airplane. The Negro grasps the propeller and swings down on it. 
The engine chokes and coughs up a cloud of blue, unburned gas 
from its multiple exhaust pipes. It begins to clatter, its blades beat- 
ing the air, driving the blue cloud down over the fuselage and over 
the pilot. The clatter flattens out into a roar accompanied by such 
a blast that, as Sauce opens the throttle, Johnson is forced to press 
his hat to his head. 


“Wait a minute, how much do you want for the job?” yells 
Johnson in desperation at this sudden decision of Saunce to act. 
Johnson forces his way against the wind to the cockpit. The air- 
plane begins to move forward, and Saunce has pulled goggles down 
over his eyes. Saunce’s chest seems to be heaving like the chest of 
a man who has been swimming under water for a long time and is 
allowed at last to come to the surface. He turns to Johnson who is 
now running alongside the airplane, holding his flapping, beating 
hat on his head. 


“Ten bucks an hour,” he says. 
“How much?” screams Johnson over the roar and rush of air. 


“Ten bucks an hour,” Saunce screams back. “Don’t worry, I 
work very fast.” 


Johnson lets go of the fuselage and continues running a few 
steps as his own inertia carries him on. He watches the. airplane 
gain speed, watches its tail lift, and then, suddenly, as if by some 
strange, unbelievable force, watches it leap completely off the 
ground into the air. 


The Negro watches Johnson returning. He is not like he usually 
is, self-assured and self-assertive. He is, for the first time the Negro 
has ever seen him, somehow unsure of something he can not under- 
stand. Maybe, it is something he saw behind those goggles. Maybe, 
as the airplane gathers speed, behind those goggles appear the 
awesome, bulging eyes of the Devil himself. 





“Get in the car, Ben,” Johnson says to the Negro without look- 
ing at him. “He says he’ll be there before we get there.” 


Judy Johnson, Porter Johnson’s daughter, looks up from her 
lawn chair. 


“Mother, there’s an airplane over there, and it’s landed, and 
it’s coming up to our yard.” 


She rises, and setting her lemonade down on the white-painted 
iron table, she trots from underneath the big, dusty elms to the 
gate. She unlatches the gate and passes through, intent on the air- 
plane. 


The airplane rolls smoothly up to the fence, the semitrans- 
parent circle of its propeller developing three radians which seem 
to move in a counter direction to the spinning of the blades, then 
merge with the blades, and then, stop altogether with a popping 
sound of expanding, contracting gas. The pilot pushes back his 
goggles and sticks his finger in the tear duct of his right eye to re- 
move a piece of grit. Judy looks at the pilot. There is a boyish 
handsomeness in his face which arouses her curiosity. She walks 
to the lower wing. 


“Why did you land here?” she asks. 


The pilot shrugs and smiles a twisted smile. “Kill the blight, I 
reckon,” he says. 


Judy smiles at the boyish self-confidence, as if killing a blight 
which would make a difference in her whole way of life for that 
year was only something he did to pass the time of day. 


“And that’s all?” she asks. “You just land here out of the blue, 
out of nowhere, to kill the blight?” 


The pilot succeeds in removing the piece of grit from his eye 
and rolls it between his forefinger and thumb, absently looking at 
it. Judy walks around the wings and leans on the fuselage behind 
the cockpit, never taking her eyes from the pilot. 


“Kill the blight,” she says, trying to think of something to 
make conversation about. She looks deep into his eyes causing him 
to avert his eyes and to look downwards. “O.K.,” she says. “Here’s 
another one. Why do you fly?” 


The pilot smiles the twisted smile again, gives a half-hearted 
chuckle and shrugs. 
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“No, I mean surely you know,” she says. “Surely, you must 
have some reason.” 


The pilot raises his eyes in a careless manner. 


“I guess it’s like any kid with a toy, a machine. I like to run it, 
fly it.” 

She looks at the pilot intently as if she is trying to understand 
what he is saying. 


“Oh, but that’s silly,” she says. “There is much more to life 
than that, much more.” 


The pilot smiles the twisted smile and this time she sees that 
it is a smile of irony. She is revolted and repelled by it, and she 
backs away as if from some unnatural being. 


Just behind them, Johnson and the Negro are coming up. 


Johnson is walking very quickly and aggressively, more so than 
usual. 


“You ready to go?” asks Johnson. 
“Ready as I'll ever be,” says Saunce. 


“Ben,” says Johnson, “run around and crank her up.” Johnson 
is huffing. He paces up and down a little as if the Negro is not 
moving around to the propeller fast enough. The Negro grasps the 
propeller and swings down on it. 


There are several sucking, exploding sounds, but the propeller 
is sucked back to the last cylinder it passes and refuses to move. 
Johnson gives the pilot several furtive glances but prefers not to 
look him full in the eye. The Negro grasps the propeller again and 
swings down on it. Again there are several sucking, popping sounds 
which increase their frequency into a clatter and then into a steady, 
droning roar. 


“I gotta run long ways over the railroad,” says Saunce above 
the roar. “And don’t worry, I work very fast.” 


Judy looks toward the railroad and the black, sweeping waves 
of telephone wires come instantly into focus. The pilot opens the 
throat of the engine, Johnson holding onto his hat again. The pilot 
adjusts his goggles and waves with two short pumps of his forearm. 
Judy waves back half-heartedly and then bites her thumbnail. 
The airplane turns slowly, awkwardly and starts down the open 
field, ailerons as well as the elevators depressed to provide more 
airfoil. The airplane gathers speed, its tail rises straight out behind 
it and finally it leaps into the air. Judy breathes a sigh of relief. 


“You suppose it’s natural for a man to fly, Mr. Johnson?” asks 
Ben. 





Johnson shrugs and begins pacing again. A thick cloud begins 
rolling out behind the airplane as it skims across the field. Judy 
bites her thumbnail again as the airplane rises above the telephone 
lines and seems to stand and pivot on its two right wings. It swoops 
down, leaving behind another rolling cylinder. 


Johnson nods, and having seen the operation to his satisfac- 
tion begins to walk back to the shade and sanctuary of the lawn. 
Judy watches the airplane cross and recross the field until it be- 
comes a matter of no consequence. 


“Why do you think a man would want to fly, Miss Johnson?” 
asks Ben. 


“I don’t know really,” says Judy. “It doesn’t seem to bring 
any money, any respect. I don’t know really why people fly.” 


Johnson comes back from the lawn. 
“Does he look like he’s about through, Ben?” he asks brusquely. 


“Just about,” says Ben. “He’s just got that one little patch where 
the field gets shorter.” 


“T don’t know why I had that man come here in the first place,” 
says Johnson, “I'll be glad when I can pay him cff and get him out 
of here. World ain’t got no use for people like that. He’s poor; ain’t 
got no money; and every time he gets some he has to use it to fuel 
or patch up that airplane. Probably, he don’t care about money 
either. You can’t deal with a man who don’t care about money. I 
don’t see any reason for people like that. I'll be glad when I can 
get him out of here.” 


“But Daddy,” says Judy, “he’s killing the blight. You said your- 
self that it would ruin our crop and that we couldn’t stop it.” 


“So what?” says Johnson. “Somehow, I think I’d rather have 
the blight.” 


“Daddy, this is senseless. Why should you be so angry just be- 
cause someone is helping you out. Think of the crop he’s saving.” 


“I don’t care. First thing most men ask about is money. But 
to him, why, things like that wouldn’t make the slightest particle of 
difference.” 


“Daddy! Look!” 


Two telephone poles sag and almost break as the airplane goes 
out over the railroad. The telephone poles hold, however, and the 
airplane is dragged down in a giant web of wires. The web becomes 
incandescent as some of the wires break, and the airplane hangs 
suspended, hopelessly enmeshed and entangled in the wires, the 
power lines on top of the telephone poles broken, flashing and 
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sparking. Dense, black smoke of burning wood and gasoline begins 
to rise from the wreckage, rapidly, until nothing of the airplane or 
pilot can be seen. 


“Ben,” says Johnson, “might as well run up to the house and 
get those two round rugs and wet them down. Judy, go call the 
rescue squad ... And Judy,” he calls to her as she goes, his eyes 
drawn into razor slits, “look at what happened out there, and ask 
yourself whether it’s my kind of man or his that ain’t living any 
more.” 
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“Slob, take your feet off the coffee table,” Fargo growled at one 
of them. He was squatting on a kitchen chair backwards, with the 
heels of his shoes hooked in the rungs and his sweat socks reflecting 
what little light remained in the room. 


“S-so we serve espresso,” urged Tullio, a sophomore, fearful 
lest the interruption cause Fargo to change the subject. They all 
knew their teacher’s mind was like a freight yard in which a hun- 
dred lights and switches played havoc with ideas. 


“Yeah, like I say, we serve espresso free, see, to draw them in. 
We have the student paintings displayed all around, and the art 
kids there to explicate if they care to. Then about nine we present 
some musical readings.” 


“That’s the climax, naturally,” he added with a wink to the 
roomful of male collegians. One of them meow-ed warmly. 


“With what do we pay the orchestra?” inquired big Jim Jordan, 
noting the gap in thought. Jordan had been thoughtfully taking 
salted peanuts out of his long left hand and placing them, with 
great precision, in his mouth. 


Fargo’s tipped up chair came down on four legs, and he stopped 
gesturing with his hands. He scowled at the speaker. 
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“Jordan, you a spy or something?” 


Jordan grinned amiably but the spell had already been broken. 
Together they mused into the gloom. 


“I know a f-fellow who'd play the flute for free,” stammered 
Tullio. 


“Get him,” ordered Fargo. “Get any guy or chick who can play 
symphonic and will do it for the fun of it. But for God’s sake don’t 
draft anyone who can’t identify with the sacred pieces.” 


“Certainly,” he continued. He stood up and stretched his short 
muscular arms inside the sweater he was wearing. “This place is 


crawling with musicians, even the tech school. All we have to do is 
flush them out.” 


On his feet Fargo finally paused, and quietly contemplated the 
chaos of his apartment. The drab rented furniture was hemmed in 
by beer cans and ash trays that still contained stubs from a week 
ago. On the colorless walls some Picasso and Rouault prints strained 
restively against their tacks. In one corner a card table which also 


served for a desk was supporting a pile of uncorrected papers that 
rose as high as his own waist. 


“God!” Fargo moaned, holding his head as always when he had 
smoked too much. The others stirred from their collapsed positions 
to gape around with him. In the semi-darkness it was a depressing 
scene, and someone was moved to turn on a lamp. 


“You need a wife, Doc,” offered red haired Wally Adams, the 
newest member of the group. 


Fargo whirled as if to take offense, and then leaped over to 
repay Adams with an energetic but painless head punch. 


“Now what brings this on all of a sudden?” Fargo bantered, 
but there was a guarded look about his eyes. 


“Oh-h-h—” shrugged Adams. He shifted his eyes from side to 
side. “Maybe—” 


“Keep the place slicked up for you, Doc,” offered Bill McKee, 
one of the twins. 


“Why yuh lowsy ingrates,” drawled Fargo with the Memphis 
inflection that always broadened his speech when his feelings caught 
fire. “Well ah’ll be damned,” he muttered to himself. “They com- 
plain about the service yet.” 


Owlishly he stared around at them, and Bob McKee, the quieter 


twin, grinned meekly on his brother’s behalf. Fargo was preparing 
to ride the thing hard. 
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“You slobs come here at all hours, get eats, beer, a lot of 
laughs sometimes, and still you—” 


Words failed him. “God!” he croaked. “I hire in at this crazy 
school, get you a flock of exciting courses, start up a scribblers’ 
club, resurrect a long-dead magazine—” 


“For the luvva—” He smacked a clenched fist against his fore 
head and spun completely around. “I’ve sweated through three an- 
nual jazz poetry shows, assisted by the kookiest bunch of malinger- 
ing art-struck juveniles I’ve seen in my entire career!” 


“Jee-sus.” He swung the light chair in front of him. 


“Listen, you jerks.” He propped one foot on the chair. “Do you 
know what would be the first thing a woman would throw out of 
here?” 


The question was pure rhetoric, so he answered it himself. 
“You,” he said, pointing viciously at Adams. “And you, and you, 
and you and you bums too,” he added, shooting forth two fingers 
at the last as if to eyeball the twins together. “So now go home 
and let me work on some papers.” 


“Wife,” he muttered again sulkily. He left the chair and jounced 
over to the heaped up card table where he flipped a few unclassifi- 
able things around. “Keep the place slicked up,” he grumbled, as 
if the suggestion were completely unreasonable. “Geld my art, and 
call me Walter Mitty! Nothin’s sacred with you hoods.” 


“Go on,” he insisted with a sweeping movement of his arms 
when he discovered that no one behind him had moved. He finally 
got the exodus going by drawing back one foot and threatening 
Adams’ behind. Jordan took sawed-off Tullio by the back of his 
skinny neck, and eventually all six of them made it to the corridor. 


“And don’t come back,” ordered Fargo to their departing backs. 
Then he mumbled something and slammed the door. 


Dan Mihalich dashed back and opened it. “Say, Doc,” he said 
urgently. 


Fargo’s face was haggard, as it always looked just after a new 
issue of the Fleur-de-lis had been packed off to the printer. He 
appeared ready to resist invasion. 


“Doc, listen, I’m kind of in a—” 


“How much?” sighed Fargo. He automatically went for his 
billfold. 


“Can you spare three?” begged Mihalich. “I got billed for a 
fee I wasn’t expectin’.” Mihalich’s blush was made even redder by 
the glare from the fire exit sign in the hall. 
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By the same light Fargo saw that his wallet was stuffed only 
with raffle stubs and halves of assorted theater tickets. He reached 
thoughtfully into his trousers pocket and came up with two 
crumpled bills, some aspirin dust, and some heavy silver. 


“Gee thanks, Doc,” grinned Mihalich, scooping off everything 
but a St. Christopher medal. “You'll get it back,” he promised. 


Mihalich hurried to catch up with the others who had started 
down the stairwell, but a call from behind spun him around. 


“Dan, do you have any cigarettes?” 


“Oh sure.” Mihalich retraced his steps. Then he shook out 
most of the cigarettes in a newly opened pack and handed them 
over with a backward fist. 


“Thanks, man,” said Fargo. He gave Mihalich’s elbow a squeeze. 
“Tell them not to forget to spread it around about Mrs. Conover’s 
Fleur-de-lis party. Anybody who worked on the little show for the 
Christmas program, and all the writers. English department. In 
honor of the magazine’s first year. Tell ’em,” he said, and then 
turned and went back to his rooms. 


The others had waited downstairs, and in a hulking group they 
shuffled out of the shabby apartment hotel and into the early spring 
evening. Less than half a block away the buildings of the old Jesuit 
school stood in silhouette against a twilight sky. 


“Let’s go someplace,” said editor Jordan, savant and captain for 
the crowd. He struck off toward an uptown boulevard. Tullio, a 
boarding student, left them and jogged in a choppy trot toward the 
campus cafeteria. 


The cafe they went to for sandwiches and coffee smelled strong- 
ly of fried onions. 


“Think the doc was sore about the wife business?” asked Adams 
after their orders had been taken. He had drawn up a chair at the 
end of one of the four seater booths and was ignoring the glances 
of patrons who resented his blocking the aisle. 

“No,” answered the McKees with identical voices. Jordan only 
shook his big head sleepily. Not having eaten since morning, Mi- 
halich was off in a world of his own, his eyes anxiously following 
the movements of the waitress. 


“He’s used to that,” offered Bill McKee. 


“Seems to me he’s a little touchy about it though,” mumbled 
Adams. 
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“Everybody rides him too hard,” said Bob McKee. “About 
everything.” 

“You guys know as well as I do why Doc doesn’t have anything 
to do with women,” Bill said. 


Adams looked up with sudden interest, but McKee was attend- 
ing to the food that had just arrived. 


“You mean you think Fargo’s queer?” whispered Adams after 
the waitress had gone. 


Both twins paused with sandwiches in hand and looked at him. 
So did Mihalich who had missed everything before that point. 
Jordan stopped chewing, and there was a strange expression on his 
funereal features. 


“No, he didn’t mean that at all,” said Jordan, and after that 
there was an awkward silence. 


Thoroughly confused, Adams darted his glance from face to 
face, finally stopping at Bob McKee who seemed about to say some- 
thing. “Would you take out girls if you were Fargo’s size?” Bob 
asked. 


“Oh, there are plenty of girls he could date,” scoffed Adams, 
stubborn now as well as insinuative. 


“Name one,” demanded Bill. 


“Beverly Callin, or that little blonde over at Mary Hall, Shirley 
what’s-her-name.” 


Jordan laughed. “Fargo run around with college girls? Why 
he’s older than you think, man. Anyway, the doc doesn’t know he’s 
a runt.” 

“Doesn't know it,” echoed Adams. 


“He doesn’t.” Jordan calmly blew on his coffee. 
“For chrissakes, Jordan.” 


“Honestly. Fargo just doesn’t make an issue out of his size.” 
Jordan sensed they were all getting ready to protest, so he quickly 
pushed on. 


“Do you remember in ‘Modern Fiction’ when he gave out with 
that vision of the squire of Yoknapatawpha?” 


“Yeah, one of those incoherent ecstacies.” Mihalich and Bill 
McKee nodded with obvious reserve. 


“And he called Faulkner a little half-pint genius? Well, what 
happened? When everybody started laughing, what happened?” 


Mihalich frowned. “Nothin’. Nothin’ special that I recall.” 
“Certainly. That’s precisely it. He didn’t even know what we 
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were laughing at.” While the weight of his words was sinking in, 
Jordan confidently scanned their faces. 


Mihalich shook his head. “Jordan old boy, aren’t you sort of 
forcing the—” 


“Am I?” Jordan asked the McKees. 


Bob McKee was sucking thoughtfully on his thumbnail. “Gee, 
now that you mention it—” 


“Shit,” scoffed Adams, but one of the twins caught him by the 
sleeve. 


“No, no. It’s not as ridiculous as it sounds. Come to think of it, 
we've all waited tables at those faculty parties after games and 
seen Fargo waltzing around great big faculty wives. And he’s been 
in countless fights, always says he’s going back to the French Quar- 
ter and get that tooth he left in a spittoon.” 


“Tf he left a tooth in a spittoon,” sneered Adams. 


“Tll believe it,” said Mihalich, suddenly switching sides. “On 
one of those trips to that printer down on Front Street I saw him 
get into a street fight. Remember me tellin’ you about that, Jor- 
dan? These two white guys jumped a Negro who was comin’ out of 
a bar. Man! Doc tore into that like a wild man. Cheez, he surprised 
them so much that the colored guy was able to beat it up an 
alley.” 


“You get into it?” asked Bob. 


“Me? God, I was just standin’ there like an ass holdin’ the gal- 
ley-proofs. It all happened so fast. Doc didn’t get hurt much. These 
guys banged him up against the building a couple of times and 
then took off. I come up and he’s standin’ there grinnin’ with his 
coat collar half off and his lip bleedin’ and askin’ me ‘Whey’z the 
mock-up, Dan’l boy!’ Then he takes it and we go on down the street, 
him bouncin’ and singin’ and holdin’ those galleys up in front like 
he was carryin’ a monstrance or somethin’. God, the printer thought 
he was drunk.” 


“So?” inquired Adams after they had finally stopped laughing. 


Mihalich was indignant. “So he probably left a tooth in the 
French Quarter, that’s all.” 


“Yeah, but that still doesn’t explain why he doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with women.” 


“Doesn’t have anything to do with women,” bawled Mihalich, 
still excited from his story. ‘““Why the females in his classes are nuts 
about him, hang on every word he says.” 


“Now listen, stupid,” Adams said quietly. 
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Caught up in his own naiveté, Mihalich began to redden. He 
had turned deep scarlet before Adams finally went on. 


“It still seems darn strange to me that he never bums with any 
of the other lay squares on the faculty, always hangs around with 
a crowd of students. And he’s forever going around—” Adams 
groped for a word that would cover all of Fargo’s physical displays 
of affection, the squeezes, punches, impulsive embraces. “—he’s 
always mauling somebody. It’s damned odd, if you ask me.” 


“The other guys are all married,” said Mihalich, neatly side- 
stepping the last part of Adams’ case against Fargo. He turned him- 
self to wolfing down a sandwich. 


“Doc’s got a million friends,” Mihalich put in around a mouth- 
ful. He chanted the list like a litany. “Teacher friends, priest 
friends, writer friends, home friends, bridge friends . . .” 


“Doc’s a clean living guy,” Jordan summarized bluntly. “He’s 
Italian, and he’s a clean living guy,” he repeated, leaving them to 
make out of that whatever they could. Because a stubborn and 
angry look had come into Jordan’s eyes, the group moved its con- 
versation away from the subject of Doctor John Fargo, faculty 
moderator for the Fleur-de-lis. 


Mrs. Conover’s home, like the lady herself, had a Victorian air 
majestic and fanciful. Comprising over a dozen comfortable large 
rooms in a setting made romantic and private by some stately old 
shade trees, it was the ideal place for a house party. Mrs. Conover 
never failed to inform visitors, no matter what the occasion, that 
her dear husband had been laid out for final visitations by friends 
in one of the home’s spacious parlors. That gentleman’s stern fea- 
tures still glowered from an oil portrait in this rather sacred room, 
and on an ornate marble coffee table, lovingly pressed between 
Natalie Conover’s favorite bronze bookends, was enshrined a copy 
of his master work, The Electro-osmosis and Electro-compaction of 
Soils. 


By the evening of the party violets were purpling the Conover 
lawn, and beside the steps to the long veranda where the lady 
teacher welcomed her guests, one precocious bridal wreath bush 
rose in a shimmering pure fountain. 


“How lovely you all look,” sighed Mrs. Conover to her guests, 
faculty and students, who were arriving in pairs and bunches. Mrs. 
Conover was not expecting the department’s Jesuit fathers who 
were attending a conference out of town, but she had on hand the 
chairman’s note of adulation and regret. 
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“Sp-ring glamour,” stammered Tullio. He beamed at her from 
behind his date, a rangy young poetess named Sylvia MacArdle. 


The first wave of guests had included the student musicians, 
and so by the time John Fargo arrived late in the company of Jim 
Jordan and his girlfriend Sue, the combo were able to give a rau- 
cous salute. Someone wah-wahed on the trumpet, and the players 
struck up “For He’s A Jolly Good Fellow.” 


Fargo’s face revealed that the final push with the magazine had 
taken its toll of sleep and nerves, but this gesture from the band 
put him at once in a playful mood. He beamed with pleasure, and 
lightly punched a few shoulders and noses. Then he wrapped his 
restless arms about the hostess and wet-kissed her soundly. The 
guests applauded and one romanticist roared, “Don Giovanni in the 
cemetery!” 


“John Fargo, you!” Mrs. Conover twittered. Spots of pink rose 
in her sallow cheeks, and she fluttered back to the dining room. 


Wally Adams reluctantly tended bar for Mrs. Conover. Ever 
since freshman English he had thought her a sterile old witch who 
gave C’s to budding writers as a matter of policy. Another Conover 
policy, that of refusing liquor to minors, he found equally annoying, 
To lighten his vexation Adams had enlisted the help of his steady, 
Julie Finley. When the noise of Fargo’s arrival reached these two 
in the kitchen they poked heads out of their prison in order to see. 


“Well, the Professor of Life,” noted Adams. “Now this thing 
should pick up.” He returned with new interest to his bottles and 
glasses. 


Julie lingered in the doorway, idly swinging a towel. “Doc 
looks beat,” she said. She came slowly back to where Adams was 
sloshing scotch into a water glass. 

“Who’s that bomb for?” she asked. 

“Fargo, naturally,” said Adams. 


Julie screwed up her face. “Better go easy,” she murmured. 
“He looks dead on his feet tonight.” 


“Oh my God, Julie,” whined Adams, shoving past her on his 
way to the living room. 


Julie shrugged, flipped the towel over one shoulder, and opened 
cokes for the minors. 


When the dancing began, the hostess threw open the french 
doors between the living room dance floor and the veranda. This 
encouraged couples to quit the room altogether and spill out into 
the scented darkness. 














John Fargo, fortified by Adams’ generosity, was nervously 
active from the start. He swung first one lady and then another 
onto the makeshift dance floor, and between times prowled among 


his colleagues to hear their evaluations of the newly released 
Fleur-de-lis. 


“Congratulations, John,” called one dancer as Fargo passed. 
Another, Richard Hadley, pointed downward over his partner’s 
shoulder at a copy of the magazine jutting from Fargo’s side pocket. 
“Beautiful job,” called Hadley, a young eighteenth century scholar. 
He carried his wife, like a parrot, on his arm. 


Fargo watched Hadley slip away. “Hey,” he called, and then 
set off in the wake of the pair. “Seriously, Dick,” he projected, 
bobbing to avoid the dancers, “what did you think of the Hymn to 
Blake, and the twins’ little beat play?” 


Hadley colored. “Well you see, John, I really haven’t had time 
to get to—” 


Fargo’s grin cut him off. “Dog,” said Fargo, thumping Hadley 
on the back. He zigzagged back to the sidelines and collided with a 
white haired elder who was sipping coke through a soda straw. 


“Professor Miles, Sir. I’m sorry.” 


“No matter, John. I have read every word of your little maga- 
zine.” 


“Have you? Wonderful. And how do you feel about it?” Fargo 
stopped at Miles’ side. 


The old man smiled and touched his lips to the straw. But he 
did not drink. Instead he paused and began to study very thought- 
fully the neck of the bottle. 


“John, does it seem to you that today’s young people are 
curiously in love with death? Two of the stories and several of the 
poems—” 


“I know what you mean. They do not affirm, do they, sir?” 


“That’s it,” sighed the old man sadly. “They raise markers over 
empty graves. It is very strange. But keep at it, son. You've life 
enough for many.” 


“Thank you, Professor,” said Fargo, giving Miles’ elbow a pro- 
longed squeeze. His color deepened as Fargo moved on into an 
auxiliary parlor. Not long after, the twins found him there, thought- 
ful and alone. 


“Doc, what are you doing in here? Everybody’s been looking 
for you. Mrs. Conover wants you to do an old-fashioned waltz with 
her.” 


“Oh God,” Fargo groaned. “I’m tired, boys.” 
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The twins looked at him soberly for a moment and then they 
too sat down. One slumped his thin frame on the couch beside 
Fargo and the other loosely folded on the rug. 


“What do you hear about the magazine?” Bob asked. 
Fargo looked expectant. “Why? You hear anything?” 
“No. Have you?” 

Fargo snorted. “Nobody’s even read it.” 

The three of them brooded silently. 


“Except sweet old Miles,” Fargo added. “What time is it, 
fellows?” He was beginning to slur slightly. 


“Eleven.” 
“Is that all?” He looked disappointed. 


Bill McKee made a helpless gesture with his hands and the 
group again fell silent. 


“Doc, did you know that Kathy Mathison broke up with 
Schultz?” 


“That psychopath. She’s better off without him. Schultz shriv- 
els everything he touches.” 


“Well, she’s pretty broken up about it.” 
“She here tonight?” 
“Yes, with some of her girlfriends.” 


Fargo sniffed. “What'd he do, give her the knife and call it art 
or something?” 


The twins smiled. “I don’t know.” 


“God,” moaned Fargo. His eyes searched the depths of his glass. 
He stood up then, and they knew he would dance with Natalie 
Conover. 


At about eleven-thirty Julie Finley, for the fifth or sixth time 
at Adams’ bidding, went in search of John Fargo to bring him a 
fresh drink. She spied him, ringed by a quartet of students, seated 
on the floor in the far corner of the living room. Even from a dis- 
tance she sould see that Fargo was drunk, and so she slipped out 
on the veranda where a few darkened figures were still dancing. 
She poured the contents of the glass onto the bridal wreath bush 
as if she were watering a plant. Then she joined the group on the 
floor. 
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Fargo was leaning toward a red-eyed girl who twisted a hand- 
kerchief in the folds of her skirt. “Lishun, Kathy,” he was saying, 
“this thing happen’ for a reason. You know that, don’ you?” 


“Lishun, Honey. Lishun a me now.” Fargo spoke very deliber- 
ately. “You are a ver’ talented young woman—” 


“No, no,” he insisted when she closed her eyes to this. He took 
her elbows and waited for the eyes to open. “Ah mean it, li’l Sah- 
foh. You—you have a marvelous feeling for form.” He retained his 
grip on her arms, occasionally tightening his fingers to emphasize 
certain words. 


“An’ when you have endured some profound experiences, you 
will write ver’ lovely li’l poems an’—an’ preshus stories. You 
mus’ take care now to—” 


The girl emitted a soft moan and dropped her eyes to the knot- 
ted handkerchief. 


“Kathy, ah mean that!” Fargo cried. He shook her arms hard 
then, and Bob McKee leaned backwards to give him more room. 
“You are talented. Ah—ah know ahm drunk, Honey. Ah know ahm 
awful drunk, an’ you're sittin’ there thinkin’ oh there goes Doc 
again an’ he’s drunk an’ he can’t possibly help me ’cause he’s gotten 
himself drunk. An’—” Fargo rubbed a hand once quickly across his 
eyes. “—an’ Sweetheart, ah am drunk, an’ ah am weak—” 


At this her head shook, shuddered violently in a negative, stop- 
ping the flow of his words. Fargo paused for an instant, then sighed 
heavily. “Yes, it’s true,” he murmured to the top of her head. “Ahm 
weak, really just as confused as any of you an’—an’ unable to be 
much good to you after all.” 


He bit his lip passionately. “But ah love you kids, see. I—” 


For a moment he went into some reverie of his own, but then 
he suddenly straightened up and burned a look across the others. 
He glared at the twins. 


“You think this is just drunken slop?” 


“No sir,” they replied, looking startled and embarrassed. Then 
his strange look fell upon Julie and the other girl. The two girls 
merely looked at him without blinking, and after a moment the 
sudden seizure passed. 


He took Kathy Mathison by both arms, his voice husky but 
easy again. “Look a’ me, Kathy,” he said. 


The student raised her head slowly and, without lifting a hand, 
tossed back from her forehead a sheath of fallen hair. Her face was 
flushed, but she had stopped crying. 
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“Your kind of talent has to be taken care of, li’l lady. Do you 
understan’ me?” 


His urgent grip did not relax until she had given an affirmative 
sign. Then he released her and tried to stand up. He managed that 
finally, and grinned as he steadied himself with a hand on the wall. 


“Then ah won’t have to draw pictures. You are a lovely bright 
girl, Kathy. An’ you kids are right. Ah... am... drunk. Ah am 
. . ver’ very drunk.” He announced it profoundly, as if he were 
preparing to launch into an oration. But at that moment he was 
interrupted by a call from across the room where some of the male 
teachers were just emerging from a back room dart game. 


“John, give us a reading,” beamed round-faced Joe Dangel- 
maier, an authority on ancient drama. “Before they serve the meal. 
Floor show. Come on.” Someone had separated the ends of Dangel- 
maier’s tie and knotted them behind his back. He looked like a 
happy walrus. 


Fargo desisted. “Fellows, please. I’m a little—” 


“So with us all,” boomed a curly haired Canadian, Ernest Le- 
Coeur, who taught all courses in Chaucer and Dante. “All a lit-tle 


we are,” sang LeCoeur, swinging into a waltz with the unsteady 
Milton man, Basil Fleuch. 


At this point Fleuch’s wife arrived from the sidelines and 
neatly uncoupled the two. “Food, that’s what you need,” muttered 


the squat little woman. Amid howls of protest she hustled him 
away. 


The cry for entertainment was a chorus now. Despite his pro- 
tests they hoisted Fargo onto the coffee table. “Come on, Doc. The 
‘Anna Livia’,” called a youth with a trombone. An enthusiast rattled 
bongos, and porch dancers began strolling in. 


Fargo was angry at first, but then somebody passed him a fresh 
drink and he was forced to smile his thanks. He took a sip and 


stood looking down with bemused resignation on their upturned 
faces. 


“You folks want a sho’?” 


Whistles and shouts came from the dart gang who were re- 
maining in a tight little bloc to prevent interference from wives. 

Fargo grinned. “A real sho’?” 

More shouts, and some squawks from assorted instruments. 

“Okey, you asked for it. Hey, Cookie!” 


They were surprised by this and turned in the direction he 
was looking. Cookie, a Filipino student whose real name was Cas- 
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talia Padolina, had passed the greater part of the evening on a smail 


settee surrounded by competitive young males. When called she 
looked up in astonishment. 


“Doctor?” she inquired. The flush that surprise had brought to 
Cookie’s throat was creeping toward her impish eyes. 


“Cookie, Honey, do that li’l ritual pantomime you worked up 
for the Christmas program. The Hopkins. The one they set to 
music.” Fargo whipped out the magazine. “It’s here on the page 
with the dedication to Father.” 


“Oh Doctor,” moaned Cookie as she rose to her feet. Nervous- 
ness made her slim hands flutter like ominous dark birds against 
the startling white of the sheath dress she wore. “Here?” she 
breathed. 


“Sure,” said Fargo with a drunken wave. “You're an artist. A 
natchrel. You don’ need a stage. Read it for her, Dan’l,” he ordered, 


waving in Mihalich. Unprepared for this, Mihalich stumbled in to 
take the magazine. 


The student palming the bongos switched into a syncopated, 
off-beat rhythm. Cookie, after shrugging her shoulders once help- 
lessly, composed her features into a contemplative mask and waited 
for the reading to begin. The audience grew quiet and attentive, 
except for the muffled drumbeats. 


Cloud-puffball, torn tufts, tossed pillows / flaunt forth, then 
chevy on an air— 

built thoroughfare: heaven-roysterers, in gay-gangs / they 
throng; they glitter in marches. 

Down roughcast, down dazzling whitewash, / wherever an elm 
arches, 

Shivelights and shadowtackle in long / lashes lace, lance, and 
pair. 

Delightfully the bright wind boisterous / ropes, wrestles, beats 
earth bare.... 


Cookie’s face, hands, whole body spoke wordlessly the lines. A 
flick of her wrist conjured a cloudtuft, one sweep of her arm a 
skyway. The drummer anticipated her marching fingers, and after 
Cookie flung down the boisterous wind he helped it beat the earth 
bare. 


Fargo watched with fascination until Mihalich, slightly intoxi- 
cated, began to stumble over the lines. “Gimme that,” said Fargo, 
reaching for the magazine. He cuffed the grinning student once on 
the head and continued the reading himself. 
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Man, how fast his firedint, / his mark on mind, is gone! 
Both are in an unfathomable, all is in an enormous dark 
Drowned. O pity and indig / nation... 


Despite a few slurred words Fargo’s reading was impressive, 
his voice full toned and profound. As to an altar or a shrine Cookie 
paced slowly forward to the table where the reader stood. The deli- 
cate movements of her arms and hands had slowed and softened 
with the mood of the central passages, but now they became tense 
and rapid to meet the excitement of the closing lines. 


A beacon, an eternal beam. / Flesh fade, and mortal trash 
Fall to the residuary worm; / world’s wildfire, leave but ash: 
In a flash, at a trumpet crash, 
I am all at once what Christ is, / since he was what I am, and 
This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, / patch, matchwood, immortal 
diamond, 
Is immortal diamond. 


With bowed head and raised arms Cookie stood before Fargo. 
There was a long hush, and tears glistened in some eyes before the 
energetic applause began. Cookie finally raised her eyes. 


“Hey Cookie!” Fargo cried. For an instant it seemed as if he 
might leap down and seize the girl in one of his impulsive em- 
braces. But he merely throw both fists in the air and remained 
lightly poised on the table. 


“Hey Doc!” sang Cookie. She had become her mischievous self 
again and was perfectly attuned to his mood. 


Fargo grinned broadly, and several of the adults, sensing that 
some transition was coming, receded from center positions and 
situated themselves behind the student group rallying around the 
performers. The faces of the older people mirrored expectation and 
a little uncertainty. 


Suddenly Fargo dropped his arms and extended them to Cookie 
alone. “Come to my arms,” he called to her softly. And when the 
room grew quiet he began reciting again. 

Come to my arms, cruel and sullen thing; 

Indolent beast, come to my arms again, 

For I would plunge my fingers in your mane 

And be a long time unremembering— 


There were exclamations from a few in the center group who 
recognized the translation, and from somewhere came in a weird 
and hovering flute song to tease the static beat of the bongos. 

Dans tes jupons remplis de ton parfum 

Ensevelir ma téte endolorie, 
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Et respirer, comme une fleur flétrie, 
Le doux relent de mon amour défunt. 


Neither the man nor the girl changed position, nor did their out- 
stretched hands touch once even lightly as Fargo, unable to decide 
which was lending the preferable effect, switched back and forth 
between languages. He recited from memory now, his eyes wistful 
and fond on Cookie’s bright features. Mrs. Conover arrived in time 
to receive the full force of the third stanza. 


I long to sleep; I think that from a stark 
Slumber like death I could awake the same 
As I was once, and lavish without shame 
Caresses upon your body, glowing and dark. 


The hostess stood transfixed in the living room archway, her 
tiny parchment hands raised in an attitude of surprise. Somebody 


coughed, and along the faculty ranks there were signs of general 
discomfort. 


Pour engloutir mes sanglots apaisés 
Rien ne vault Vabime de ta couche; 
L’oubli puissant habite sur ta bouche, 
Et le Léthé coule dans tes baisers. 


Wally Adams lounged against the wall munching potato chips. 
Grinning, he leaned toward Mrs. Conover. “Doc’s got one on,” he 
said. 

“T see,” replied the hostess, touching her fingertips nervously 
together. Helpless, she heard the poem to its conclusion. 


My doom, henceforward, is my sole desire: 
As martyrs, being demented in their zeal, 
Shake with delightful spasms upon the wheel, 
Implore the whip or puff upon the fire, 


So I implore you, fervently resigned! 

Come; I would drink nepenthe and long rest 
At this sweet deep entrancing breast 
Wherein no heart has ever been confined. 


“Go Baudelaire!” cried the youth with the bongos, pummeling 
them at the last. 


“Et Keats!” called someone else. 


Fargo hopped nimbly down from the table, unaware that he 
was spilling Mrs. Conover’s shrine, and swept Cookie into his arms. 
“God you little female symbol you!” he cried. 


Ernest LeCoeur, the Chaucer and Dante man, gently touched 
Fargo’s arm. “John, I believe they’re getting ready to serve the 
buffet.” 
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“Oh. Oh. Sure, sure.” Fargo dropped to his haunches beside the 
coffee table and began pivoting on one foot in an effort to replace 
The Electro-osmosis and Electro-compaction of Soils. But Jim Jor- 
dan hooked an arm under one shoulder. 


“Let’s get something to eat, Doc,” said Jordan as he propelled 
Fargo through the line of relieved adults and in the direction of the 


dining room. Unsmiling and thoughtful, LeCoeur steered Fargo by 
his other arm. 


Soon after the meal Jordan made an excuse to leave. “Tell Sue 


I'll be back for her later,” he told Julie Finley. “I’m going to take 
Doc home.” 


“All right,” said Julie with a sad little sigh. “I guess it’s a 
good idea.” 


It took Fargo some moments to understand that Jordan had to 
bring the car home early, and a full ten minutes to make his good- 
byes. He nearly smothered the hostess. 


“A wonderful party, Natalie,” he told her in a crushing em- 
brace just before the twins moved in to nudge him toward the 
door. There were six in Jordan’s party when it reached the front 
porch, Tullio and Mihalich having joined at the last. “Yes, I'll ex- 
plain to Sylvia,” Julie promised Tullio as she shoved him hard 
across the threshold. Mrs. Conover finally got the door closed. 


Moonlight helped them to find: Jordan’s car on an unlighted 
sidestreet, and the passengers settled back comfortably while Jor- 
dan drove back to the university. 


“A wonderful party, wasn’t it?” Fargo said. He was not slur- 
ring as badly now. 


“S-swell,” affirmed Tullio for them all. After this the conver- 
sation lagged. 


Some moments later Fargo cleared his throat. “You guys have 
fun?” 


“Sure thing, Doc,” Mihalich said. “Nothin’ like a full house.” 


“Yes,” Fargo sighed, and then turned himself to looking out of 
the window. Some minutes passed before he spoke again. 


“Okey, you guys. Did I make a fool a myself?” 
“How’s that?” 


Fargo sneered at Mihalich through the darkness. “Good old 
Dan’1.” 
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“You mean the floor show?” asked Jordan, whose voice re- 
vealed his grin. 


“Yes. That. Natalie was shocked, wasn’t she? And some of the 
others seemed a little—” 


“You were drunk, Doc,” said Bill. 

Fargo snorted. “Not especially.” 

A couple of them laughed outloud. 

“Who caught the Grecian urn thing?” he asked. 
“Donnelly.” 

Fargo chuckled. “He deserves an A.” 

“Cookie knew,” Mihalich said. 


“Yes,” Fargo murmured wearily, “Cookie knew. In her own 
natural little way, she knew.” 


“God!” he exploded a little later on, and in mirthful silence 
they traveled the rest of the way into town. 


After Jordan had parked the car on a campus lot, Mihalich and 
Tullio helped Fargo to get out and to his feet. Then the knot of 
darkened figures moved through the strange light in the direction 
of the apartment house. 


“Where we going, boys?” the shortest one asked, making an 
uneven course down the sidewalk. 


“Home,” grinned Jordan who was blazing the trail. To serve 
as a steadying influence the twins moved in like acolytes on either 
side of Fargo. Mihalich and Tullio trailed in procession behind. 


“Home,” Fargo grunted. And as he fumbled with his keys at 
the door of the apartment he repeated the word again. The door 
swung open but he did not go in. 


“This is home, boys?” 


Puzzled, they looked at his face by the glow of the fire sign 
in the corridor. 


“T ask you, is this home?” 


“When nobody answered he braced his arms against the door- 
jambs. “This is’n a home. It’s a cell.” 


“Come on, Doc.” 
“It’s a cell,” repeated Fargo, still refusing to move. 


“Come on, Doc,” insisted Jordan, ducking under one of Fargo’s 
arms. He slowly pulled the teacher inside. 
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Fargo stood with his head cocked, looking around the invisible 
room. “You know what I’m talking about, Genius? That it’s a cell, 
a pad?” 


“I think so,” said Jordan who was trying to find a light switch. 
Jordan finally got the desk lamp going, and a soft yellow glow 
fell across the colorless carpet and lighted them to the knees. 


For an instant Fargo covered his face with his hands. Then he 
whirled on them. “You think there’s somethin’ wrong with this 
romantical wordspinning dago, don’ you? Go on, say what you’re 
thinking.” 


They did not know what he expected them to say, so they re- 
mained silent. 


“God,” Fargo groaned. He slumped down on the studio couch 
which served as a bed. 


“Well you’re right. There’s a great deal wrong with ’im. He 
lives in a cell, see.” 


They shuffled uncomfortably and did not look at his upturned 
face. 


“Yes, a cell.” Fargo looked around. “Where he shacks up with 
his paramour.” 


He flung out a hand and they looked up, half expecting to see 
a female figure. But in the range of his arm were only the art 
prints, an idle phonograph, and some shelves of dog-eared volumes. 


Before their density he made an impatient gesture. “Disap- 
pointed, you baby-faced apes?” 


“N-no, sir,” stammered Tullio. Bill McKee stepped out of the 
range of Fargo’s eyes and went to the closet for a bed pillow. He 
passed the pillow to his brother who in turn passed it around to 
Jordan standing at the head of the couch. 


“Why don’t you get some shut-eye, Doc?” said Jordan. 


Fargo muttered something under his breath, but then he did 
remove his shoes and lie down. He was surprised to find the pillow. 


“Jerks,” he said through his teeth. “Go on back to your party. 
You’ve seen the old man home.” 


Mihalich made the first move to go, but he stopped when Fargo 
suddenly raised up on one elbow and shot a finger at them. 


“But you lissena me, you half-baked poets. They’re gonna start 
reading it. They’ll all be reading it one of these days. You think—” 


“Lissen,” he said with growing excitement. He leaned over the 
side of the couch. “There’s something coming. God! can’t you feel 
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it? It’s in the air, in this lazy ol’ riverboun’ city, in this tumbledown 
ol’ school you are too piteously young to appreciate, that—that one 
miserable ramrod an’ rollingstone could finally call ho—” 


He took a quick breath. “You think these fathers here are or- 
dinary—that you’d fin’ their kind anywhere? An’ now—now this 


li'l flyhaired gentleman egghead you weren’t even old enough to 
vote for? You think—” 


“God, men,” he cried, “we’re goin’ to be heard. You min’ what 
ah say. They may never understand us, but our teemin’ with tra- 
dition egos are goin’ to be heard!” 


“Yes,” murmured the twins together as the group of them 
backed to the door. When they left him he was lying down, an arm 
flung over his eyes. 


They were halfway down the first flight of stairs when they 
heard his call to Jordan. Jordan went back two stairs at a time, 
but he rejoined the others as they reached the sidewalk. 


“What'd he want?” asked Mihalich, voicing the question on all 
their oddly lighted faces. The darkness enveloped them like a liv- 
ing presence, and the sidewalk was crazily patterned with light. 


Jordan slowly rubbed the back of his neck and looked off 
toward some point in the distance. “He said to be sure to arrange 
for sales at the bookstore.” 


No one said anything after that. In silence they ambled on while 
Jordan began to quietly hum a tune that had been played at the 
party. 
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Dennis King 


Autobiography 


I fell 

into a Venice scum canal; 

lay on the bottom for eons 

in bemudded metamorphosis. 

Awoke finally 

and emerged as a giant squid 

and terrorized the tourists 

who fled 

thus making the place safe again for those of more holy intent 
but who laughed at me 

and threw wine bottles empty at me 

(oh shades of Kafka!) 

and I went foaming raving wild-eyed mad 

dragging myself through the freeways at dawn 

pouncing Cadillacs in dark underpasses of industrial time 
smashing supermarkets and universities with my angry tentacles 
until the U. S. Marines surrounded me 

and—Joycean nets unavailing— 

flipped me with nerve gas 

and sold me to Walt Disney 

for the price of seven Polaris missiles 

{one for each continent). 
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Richard Rickert 


George Garrett: Abraham’s Knife 


George Garrett’s latest book of poems, Abraham’s Knife, shows 
his expanding range in both the tight rhythms and diction of a 
mostly written poetry and the broad spoken rhythms which span 
units of diction and syntax. And with these expands his range of 
subject and emotion. 


The book is the first in the new Contemporary Poetry Series to 
be published by the University of North Carolina Press at Chapel 
Hill. The editors of the Press should be able to show with Garrett’s 
book that their projected series is not just a flareup, but a perma- 
nent research for the significant work of young and mature Ameri- 
can poets. They could hardly be eulogized enough for such daring 
and surefootedness in this tricky, explosive, shifting field. 


American poets have been known to mature in the degree in 
which they recreate the cadence and color of the American idiom, 
the spoken word. If American poetry continues to embody the 
diction and rhythms of written conventions, it is unique to the 
degree in which the qualities of American speech are prime creative 
aspects in it. While the long-standing body of English poetry is a 
preserve of early spoken language, its structure has the effect of 
written tradition and convention, and is usually suppressed in more 
recent American speech. Rapid changes in American speech are 
coming about through scientific and social eruptions, with a 
reaction on changes already made by immigrant speech patterns on 
the durable structures of the King’s English, that “early” import. 


The discrimination of a spoken from a written poetry has been 
done by listeners mostly with a dogged, sensitive ear, and there has 
been in American poetry criticism only a smattering of work which 
tends to establish exact differences. Some very recent American 
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poets have been writing “projective verse,” an attempt at a con- 
tinual flow of the expressive energy of speech. 


Garrett is not in the class of poets who are trying to record a 
strictly spoken poetry. But since he writes well in both written 
and spoken structures, his poems do not overemphasize either mode 
and they give a useful contrast of them. He makes easy transitions 
from one to the other and juxtaposes them in the same poems. 


“Crows at Paestum,” possibly the best poem of the book, shifts 
between the two modes smoothly, and emerges them often at points 
where they seem to be the same. The poem is more spoken at points 
where participial descriptives are strung with easy rhythms, like 
colors running together, easily heard. Where the poem moves to 
more allusive, symbolic or abstract statement, the language is in 
rhythms and diction of a largely written idiom. In the dramatic 
imagery of the first stanza, the spoken qualities shift, where the last 
two lines have the terse metrics of writing (five prepositional 
phrases, with rapidly recurring accents), then to the mixture of the 
first few words of the second stanza: 


The crows, a hoarse cone in the wind, 
a swarm of flies, so small and busy 
they seem, so tossed by breeze 

from mountains where the snow 
glitters like a brooding skullcap, 

the crows, I say, swirl and cry out 
and rise to be torn apart in tatters, 

a shower of burnt cinders, fall 

in one swoop to a perch in the sun 

on the lee side of a Grecian temple. 


Sheep too. Soft music of light 
bells. 


The final stanza turns to more direct statement of feeling, coming 
to a more reflective, but still rhythmically flowing, description of 
the crows, and the final abstracted statement of the cold air as 
symbol or summary of the feeling: 


I listen to the soft bells, watch 

the crows come to life again, sheer 
off and fall to wrestling the wind, 
thinking: “If sheep may safely stand 
for that which, shorn and dipped, 

is naked bleating soul, why then 

I take these crows (whose name 

is legion) for another of the same: 
the dark, the violent, the harsh, 

lewd singers of the dream, scraps 
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of the shattered early urn, cries 

cast out, lost and recovered, all 

the shards of night. Cold air 

strums the fretted columns and 

these are the anguished notes 

whose dissonance is half my harmony.” 


This discrimination of the spoken from the written language 
might be sharpened by the perhaps unlikely juxtaposition of Gar- 
rett’s style and reading with Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s. Those who 
have heard Garrett’s readings know that he has no special gift for 
dramatic and musical speech, even at the places where his poems 
are most spoken (this is no defect in the poems themselves; he has 
a good ear for recording speech). Ferlinghetti, however, maybe 
deliberately avoiding seriousness, has a lightly swinging rhythm, 
a smooth tenor pitch and a tone of humor. His voice is always on 


the verge of snickering, with yaps, nips, sniffs and wags taken at 
his subjects. 


A few of Garrett’s best poems could be read with a Ferlinghetti- 
like rhythm which insists on swinging somewhat from phrase to 
phrase. One reason for such a reading is that these few are much 
more satirical than any of the rest of Garrett’s work, and the humor 
breaks through his frequent sobriety. This brings on a more flowing 
speech. “Two Snapshots” is directly available to speech, almost 
banter; the first part pictures a G.I. in Italy reacting to an official 
inspection by Clare Booth Luce. The first stanza of “Revival” has 
a complete tone of amusement; the ironically-seen business of hell- 


fire evangelism is juxtaposed to amorous adventures going on at 
the same time: 


Fire & brimstone, thunder & lightning, 
telegrams in the unknown tongue. 

The bushes are crawling with couples. 
I see one girl so leafy that 

she might be Daphne herself. 


Garrett gets in one more full laugh after that (to be spoken swing- 
ingly): 

ARE YOU SAVED???? 

Rocks are painted, trees nailed 

with signs, fences trampled. 


But the satire is transformed again to regret about something 
lost, something spiritual. This transformation is in fact Garrett’s 
central perception; it is the shape of most of his poems. Because of 
this, the Ferlinghetti-like laughter which might keep swinging from 
phrase to phrase, with nearly every metaphor a snicker or a sensual 
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smile, cannot be used throughout any one poem. The poem closest 
to unrelieved laughter is “Fat Man,” and this one ends on a tone 
of pathetic irony. The rhythm and diction themselves move, but 
are not the swinging kind; this is the written convention: 


I study you and weep 
for pity’s sake—the only crop I reap. 
I'll never leave you, cruel and fair, 
who leave me panting halfway up the stair. 


A prime emotional key to Garrett’s perceptions, always turning 
satire back to reflection and pity, is the “hopeful pathos” he sees 
in people and situations. Numerous poems begin with banter and 
satire, then change slowly to a sobering reflection. This means, 
frequently, a tightening of the metrics as the emotional muscle 
tightens from common to poetic diction. In “Come as You Are,” 
with a costume party as the occasion, this torsion shows in the space 
of six short lines. It begins with a descriptive fantasy, then is trans- 
formed from sensual delight to pathos in six lines, then finally to 
pity and resignation: 

Nor 
ignore Eve whose leaves implore 
an Adam to be tempted one more time 
(The hopeful pathos of her eyes 
is not concealed by the disguise.) 


But pity’s in the aftermath: 


.. . Who believes 
that gods in flesh have changed 
the dead to quick, familiar to the strange? 


Musical rhythms and humor dominate the first stages of many of 
these poems; then futility and pathos come over the commonsense 
comedy: in “Egyptian Gold,” “Goodbye, Old aPint. . .,” “Maria.” 


Garrett has other qualities in which he is equally controlled. 
“Dead Pelican” uses a torsion, but with different senses and emo- 
tions. It starts with a sensuous description, the elusive, lyrical 
delight in motion and power: 


All of air they are in flight, 
wind-swimmers, breeze-riders, 
oarsmen of invisible swift tides. 


But from midway to the finish, watching a decaying pelican on the 
beach, Garrett builds entirely new emotions to extend his range; 
not pathos, but anxiety, dread and suppressed rage: 
Not pity 
nor the shudder of mortality 
(O I know that dry taste, 
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how it squats like a toad on the tongue) 
but only this: a vacancy, 

rigidity of joints, a voiceless rage, 
clashing symbols of my warring elements. 


Readers will recognize here some of the same dramatic perception 
and emotion which Richard Eberhart wrote into “The Groundhog” 


and “Ospreys in Cry” (check his own recent Collected Poems, 1930- 
1960). 


Garrett’s sense for hard fear and anxiety, both sharpened and 
repelled by the inevitable decay of experience, is the strongest ele- 
ment to break through the satire and pathos. The title poem, 
“Abraham’s Knife,” is all of this: Isaac looking back in despair, 
wanting the knife again. And the shock and remorse at “the dis- 
honesty of men to men” is so sharp in “Fig Leaves” that Garrett’s 
lines almost catch bones and a dead leaf in the throat: 


I could crack my pen in two like a bone, 
a thin bone, wishbone, meatless, chewed 
down to the slick and bitter surface. 
Better my tongue were a dead leaf 


When this shape of dread catches on the poet’s mind and he 
has to put it in the language, there is little energy for the phrase- 
spanning, free-flowing, musical speech. The breath comes harder 
and the speech bites on the tongue. When Garrett is all anxiety and 
reflection, he makes good investment in the hard metrics of English 
verse. He also uses poetic diction (“cared-for brass,” “an arrow find- 
ing target’s shiny eye”) and syntax (the inversion: “By the hair will 
Absalom dangle from a limb”; the parentheses which can be under- 
stood readily only by reading from the page). 


Garrett, though, even in dread and revulsion, slips the knife in 
with a smile, and cuts with a clean rhythm and diction. “Holy 
Roller” is sharp with the knowledge of the sacred alloyed with vice: 


Nothing so white as he is... 


I know your prayers, brother. I know 

why they ran you out of Plant City on a rail. 

I know your whiteness is used— 

eggsmooth jowls, fishbelly hands, ram’s hair— 

to trouble young virgins where they kneel 

and sweetly press their hairless thighs together. . . . 
You bow your handsome goathead and 

God springs from your lips like a snowy dove. 


Or, in “The Mower,” the mixture of diction, the flat snicker (this 
time, not Ferlinghetti-like): 
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Time to meet force with force, to roll 
a keen and leveling weight on ragged sneers, 
to snip off foolish tongues and shut them up. 


. . . these slaves 
will own my acres and, in spite of mowing, ; 
green tongues will bronx the air above my grave. 


These extractions are some of the cores of Garrett’s best poems 
to date; there are many more in the book. They are direct with a 
rhythm, speech and subject able to recapture a broad audience. 
Some of these poems will read aloud very easily even for ears not 
trained to conventional poetics. This is what poetry needs to suc- 
ceed in reviving a mass audience. So success to Garrett and the 
University of North Carolina Press. For three and a half beans ($) 
every reader-listener can become more than a poem-taster. He can 


hear and see Garrett shaping up new satires, new speech, new 
emotions, new people. 
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Peter Spielberg 


Lust’s Exercise 


those beads of sweat 

which sometimes 

ring my love’s sharp breasts 

arise not from lust’s exercise 

but from some darker colder lay 

where turning thighs disturb but 
cobwebs on the clay 

thoughts to her lap 

like hands 

darker circling ring circling 

held her thigh 

where futile thunder 

booms from the bedrock of dry dreams 

from disuse aged to mould 

(beyond the gallop and the trot 

a gravestone silence) 
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Brooklyn College this fall. Other poetry of his has appeared in 
The Step Ladder and Audit, and short stories are to appear in 
Inland and Fresco. 
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JOHN TAGLIABUE had poems printed in the Quarterly’s recent 
Winter Issue. His own recent book of poems (Poems) is in its 
) second printing by Harper and Brothers. 


Lewis Turco is an instructor in English and creative writing 
at Fenn College in Cleveland. His poems have appeared 
through Poetry, Kenyon Review, Sewanee Review and numer- 
ous other outlets. Verse plays of his were printed recently in 
The Polemic (Western Reserve) and Castalia (Antioch Col- 
lege) . 





The Editors of the Quarterly announce the winners of the 
Eleventh Annual Prizes for Fiction and Poetry. 


FICTION: “Strictly for Pleasure” by Douglas Davis of Washing- 
ton, D. C. Published in the Quarterly, Spring, 1961. 
Fifty dollar award. 


POETRY: “The Garden” and “Ladderback” by R. C. Cook of the 
University of North Carolina and Chapel Hill. Pub- 
lished in the Quarterly, Winter, 1960. Twenty-five dol- 
lar award. 


“Apocalypse of Harmony” by James Franklin Lewis. 
Published in this issue of the Quarterly. Twenty-five 
dollar award to the estate of Mr. Lewis to further 
publication of his work. 
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Mr. John Reuer, author of “The Architecture of Deceit,” Caro- 
lina Quarterly, Winter 1960, wishes to apologize for the expressions: 
“Architects of the lowest caliber,” “Riff-raff,” “Accomplices to this 
incompetence were Riff-raff architects” used in the article on pages 
19 and 30. The author’s intention was to comment upon the archi- 
tecture and not to attack any architect personally. The use of these 
expressions in this connection was unfortunate and gave a mis- 
taken notion of the author’s thoughts. This in no way retracts 
criticisms aimed at the architecture. 


The Editors of the Quarterly announce the Twelfth An- 
nual Prizes for Fiction and Poetry. Awards will be made for 
writing published in Volume 14, 1961-62 of the Quarterly. 
The total awards will amount to one hundred dollars and 
will be announced upon publication of winning entries. 
Manuscripts will be accepted at any time before April 1, 
1962, and should be accompanied by a stamped, self-ad- 


dressed envelope, without which they will not be returned. 
Address: Jerome Stern, Editor, or Richard Rickert, Asso- 
ciate Editor at 
THE CAROLINA QUARTERLY 
P. O. Box 1117 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 





Discover the Past 
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THE INTIMATE BOOKSHOP 


119 E. FRANKLIN ST. OPEN TILL 10 P.M. 
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